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Hf  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue 
preeipiee  of  tdling  unbiaeeed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarUr.  If  he  telle  the  crimee 
of  great  men,  they  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  l<*^i  if  virtuee,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  fno6 

attache  him  vkfh  elander.  But  if  he  regarde  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  eidee,  and  then  he  may  go  onfearleee. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  BUDGET. 

Mr  Lowe’s  financial  proposals  for  the  current  year — 
his  fifth  budget  as  our  contemporaries  call  it,  in  forget¬ 
fulness  that  in  1871  he  favoured  us  with  two — are 
acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  have  won  popular  approval. 
The  minister  who  takes  off  one  quarter  of  the  income 
tax,  a  half  of  the  sugar  duty,  abolishes  such  a  seemingly 
unjust  absurdity  as  the  charge  of  the  tax  on  male 
servants  toiiotel  keepers  on  account  of  their  employes, 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  for  the  payment  of  the 
indemnity  to  the  Unit^  States,  is  certain  of  popularity 
in  a  community  where  only  a  comparative  few  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  real  causes  of  an  overflowing 
exchequer.  How  Mr  Lowe’s  surplus  of  5,894, OOOZ.  is 
made  up  not  many  will  care  to  find  out.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being  will  reap  all  the 
credit  for  a  state  of  things  which  he  has  done  absolutely 
nothing  to  bring  about,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  con¬ 
sumer  of  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  The  fact  is  that  it 
is  not  Mr  Lowe’s,  but  the  sot’s  surplus.  From  spirits 
alone  the  revenue  has  been  13,600, OOOZ.,  or  an  increase 
of  1,687,000Z.  over  the  amount  received  from  the 
same  source  last  year.  The  malt  duty  has  yielded 
86G,000Z.  more,  and  the  duty  on  tobacco  253,000Z. 
more.  In  licenses,  the  charge  for  which  also  enters 
partly  into  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  beer,  spirits, 
and  tobacco,  there  has  been  an  augmentation  of 
148,000Z.  Nearly  three  millions  of  the  amount  which 
has  enabled  Mr  Lowe  to  play  the  part  of  Lord  Bountiful 
is  accounted  for  in  this  way.  We  are  quite  sure  he  would 
repudiate  having  had  any  part  in  producing  this  increase 
of  revenue.  The  rest  of  the  excess  of  income  over  the 
estimate  is  equally  the  effect  of  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  If  in  stamps  the 
i*evenue  has  been  247,0002.  greater  than  was  expected, 
if  the  income-tax  has  yielded  660,0002.  more  than  we 
were  led  to  anticipate,  what  has  any  member  of  the 
Cabinet  contributed  to  this  ?  The  rest  of  the  surplus 
is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  moneys  which  we  pro¬ 
vided  last  year,  but  which  have  not  b^n  expended  on 
tlie  purposes  for  which  they  were  voted. 

What  is  there  in  all  this  to  make  us  grateful  to  Mr 
Gladstone’s  Government  in  general,  or  his  finance 
minister  in  particular  ?  The  growth  of  the  revenue  has 
resulted  partly  from  the  growth  of  the  nation  in  pro¬ 
sperity,  partly  from  the  growth  of  an  inveterate  bad 
national  habit,  in  tbeir  attempt  to  cure  which  our 
Liberal  Government  sacrificed  the  essential  principle  of 
liberalism.  What  we  have  really  to  thank  Mr  Lowe  for 
IS  not  the  diminution  of  the  burthen,  but  its  distribution. 
He  is  enabled,  by  causes  altogether  outside  of  his  own 
control,  to  remit  4,746,0002.  of  taxation.  Not  the  remis¬ 
sion,  but  the  method  of  the  remission  is  what  we  owe  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Is  the  lighter  burthen 
of  the  current  year  so  adjusted  as  to  cause  the  least 
p^sible  inconvenience  to  the  nation  at  large  ?  This  is 
the  question  which  should  be  solved  if  we  wish  to  pass 
a  fair  judgment  on  Mr  Lowe’s  finance. 

It  may  be  observed  at  the  outset  of  such  an  inquiry 


that  all  that  Mr  Lowe  attempts  is  to  distribute  the  re¬ 
missions  equally  over  all  classes  of  society.  Provided 
that  the  incidence  of  taxation  was  fair  last  year,  it  will, 
if  he  succeeds  in  his  attempt,  be  fair  this.  But  this 
involves  a  very  grave  assumption,  and  before  admitting 
this  assumption,  the  distribution  not  only  of  imperial 
taxation  but  also  of  local  taxation  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  We  have  no  intention  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  of  entering  into  such  a  very  intricate  inquiry ;  but 
there  is  one  principle  which,  notwithstanding  Mr  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  new  dogma  that  our  financial  policy  is  settled,  we 
hope  to  see  adopted  to  a  larger  and  larger  extent  in 
providing  for  the  public  revenue.  Every  impost  on  the 
fruits  of  industry  and  the  reward  of  abstinence  tends 
pro  tanto  to  diminish  the  energy  and  providence  of  the 
people  ;  while  imposts  on  wealth  obtained  in  other  ways 
— which  is  not  the  price  either  of  labour  or  of  deferred 
enjoyment — are  not  open  to  the  same  objection.  It  is 
both  impolitic  and  unfair  to  tax  the  wages  of  labour  or 
the  interest  on  capital  if  the  public  revenue  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  other  way.  Now  there  was  a  time  when 
the  heaviest  charge  on  the  imperial  exchequer — that  for 
our  defence,  including  the  interest  on  money  spent  osten¬ 
sibly  for  that  purpose  in  the  past — and  the  chief  item  of 
local  taxation,  that  incurred  in  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
were  both  provided  for  without  taxation.  The  one  was 
a  lien  on  the  estates  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  other  on 
those  of  the  Church.  The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
having  the  reins  of  power  in  their  hands,  have  managed 
to  shift  the  load  from  their  own  backs — a  load  which 
they  bore  as  the  price  of  enormous  privileges — to  those 
of  the  people.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  Liberal  finan- 
I  cial  policy  to  replace  the  burthen,  not  by  reassert- 
'  ing  the  right  of  the  public  to  that  which  has  already 
been  appropriated,  but  by  potting  a  stop  to  this  system 
of  appropriation.  A  large  quantity  of  land  which  was 
once  national  property,  or  was  held  subject  to  national 
burthens,  has  unfortunately  become  private  property. 
That  land  has  been  denationalised  to  the  whole  extent 
of  its  present  value ;  and  with  that  value  we  have  no 
wish  to  interfere.  The  mischief  has  been  done,  and  it 
would  not  be  remedied  by  adding  injustice  to  injustice. 
But  whatever  extra  value  that  land  may  in  future  possess 
as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  nation  has  not  yet  been 
denationalised,  and  the  present  owners  of  the  property 
have  no  just  claim  to  it.  If  this  were  taken  for  public 
uses — if  those  lands  which  still  remain  national  property 
were  utilised  as  they  could  be — if  incomes  which  are 
chained  by  gift  or  inheritance  were  taxed  progressively 
aoJording  to  their  amount,  the  burthen  on  labour  and 
capital,  which  is  now  necessary,  would  soon  be  materi- 
ally  lightened,  if  not  altogether  abolished. 

Mr  Lowe’s  finance  gives  us  positively  nothing  in  this 
direction — the  only  direction  in  which  large  and  per¬ 
manent  relief  can  be  looked  for.  Even  in  placing  his 
burthen  very  little  wisdom  is  shown.  The  malt  duty, 
which  is  an  indirect  tax  on  the  drinkers  of  malt  liquors, 
might  with  great  advantage  be  brought  nearer  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Agriculturalists  would  not  then  have  the  source 
of  complaint  they  have  now.  But  this  is  too  difficult  a 
problem  for  the  genius  which  invented  the  match-tax. 
Again  with  regard  to  the  sugar  duty,  the  change  is  so 
arranged  as  to  give  an  altogether  unfair  advantage  to 
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the  foreign  rehner.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  foreign 
refiner  can  send  his  sngar  into  the  market  at  the  lower 
duty,  while  our  own  refiners  cannot  obtain  the  raw 
sugar  at  the  lower  duty  before  that  date,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  so  soon  in  the  market  at  the  lower  price  as 
the  foreigner.  One  cannot  help  asking  how  many 
minutes  it  takes  to  frame  a  budget  when  such  obvious 
considerations  of  detail  are  overlooked. 

On  the  whole  we  look  upon  Mr  Lowe’s  financial 
career  as  a  waste  of  time.  He  has  accomplished 
positively  nothing.  If  the  revenue  has  become  more 
productive  we  have  not  him  to  thank  for  it.  If  we 
are  paying  off  a  little  of  our  huge  debt,  what  a  small 
proportion  does  this  boar  to  the  exhaustion  of  our 
mineral  resources  ?  If  our  indirect  taxes  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  gold  to  the  exchequer,  to  what  a  much  larger 
extent  are  they  indicative  of  debauchery  and  thriftless- 
ness  ?  No  flattering  of  our  national  vanity,  no  com¬ 
parison  of  ourselves  to  the  oak  and  other  nations  to 
saplings,  should  blind  us  to  facts  like  these.  J.  H.  L. 


whate/er  names  they  call  themselves,  ought  not  tobe  styled 
Republicans;  and  such  a  circumstance  may  be  the 
episode  resulting  from  the  Lyons  debate,  by  which  M. 
Buffet  has  come  to  be  the  new  President  of  the  Assembly. 

Perhaps  more  significant,  however,  is  the  direct  out¬ 
come  of  the  Lyons  debate.  In  that  debate  was  fought 
out  in  its  mildest  form  the  old  battle  between  Federal¬ 
ism  and  Centralism,  and  the  issue  is  a  blow,  none  the 
less  heavy  because  it  has  been  given  very  cunningly,  to 
the  Federal  principle.  It  may  be  that  the  people  of 
Lyons  think  the  verdict  of  the  Versailles  Assembly  not 
worth  protesting  against  with  much  noise.  It  may  be 
that  they  see  the  wisdom  of  restraining  themselves  to 
those  underhand  ways  of  political  action  which,  under 
the  pseudo-Republican  rule  of  M.  Thiers,  are  the  only 
safe  ones  to  pursue.  But  in  any  case  it  is  clear  that 
they  do  not  mean  quietly  and  permanently  to  submit  to 
the  injustice  that  has  been  done  to  them  and  that  they 
are  only  awaiting  a  suitable  occasion  for  turning  the 
tables  on  their  antagonists.  They  may  be  grateful  to 
those  antagonists  for  having  unintentionally  done  much 
to  encourage  the  progress  of  the  Federal  movement. 
Some  evidence  of  this  already  appears  in' the  candida¬ 
ture  of  M.  Barodel,  the  Mayor  of  Lyons,  for  the  vacant 
post  of  representative  for  Paris  in  the  Assembly,  which 
the  Government  has  been  so  anxious  for  M.  de  Remnsat 
to  obtain.  It  already  seems  pretty  sure  that  M.  Barodel 
will  succeed,  and  that  will  be  a  great  victory  for  bis 
party  ;  but  even  if  he  fails,  the  effect  of  the  next  fort¬ 
night’s  agitation  in  Paris  cannot  but  have  important  re¬ 
sults  on  public  opinion  in  France.  It  is  certainly  quite 
time  that  that  opinion  should  be  reformed,  and  all 
things  happily  appear  now  to  be  tending  towards  it. 
As  long  as  the  heel  of  Germany  was  on  France,  France 
had  some  excuse  for  tolerating  the  President  and 
the  Assembly  that  Germany  appointed  as  a  means 
of  ensuring  its  victory.  But  now  that  the  first 
and  most  painful  results  of  the  French  defeat  are 
nearly  worn  off,  that  state  of  things  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue.  Very  soou  after  the  Assembly 
resumes  its  session,  the  last  instalment  of  the  war- 
indemnity  will  be  paid,  and  the  last  shred  of  an  excuse 
for  the  Assembly’s  continuance  will  be  removed.  In 
the  autumn,  at  any  rate,  a  new  Assembly  must  be  chosen 
and  a  new  constitution  must  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
nation.  We  can  hardly  hope  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other  will  be  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  can 
hardly  hope  that  M.  Thiers,  so  long  as  he  lives,  will 
cease  to  be  the  presiding  evil  genius  of  France,  or  that  his 
successor,  educated  by  his  example,  will  be  a  very  much 
better  man.  But  the  world  does  improve  as  it  grows 
older,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  sort  of  training  which 
France  has  been  undergoing  lately  is  of  a  sort  to  make 
it  become  more  liberal  and,  in  political  matters,  more 
intelligent  than  |it  has  hitherto  been.  If  M.  Thiers  is 
doing  his  utmost  to  strengthen  all  the  radical  errors  ot 
French  national  thought,  by  which  individual  and 
municipal  liberties  have  been  crushed  under  the  i^n 
tread  of  Centralisation,  and  the  elements  of  social  d^ 
velopment  have  been  almost  as  thoroughly  trample 
down,  by  which  internal  prosperity  is  made  a  matter  o 
police  and  national  dignity  is  limited  to  worship  ® 
gloirCj  his  very  success  is  producing  a  reaction,  -tn 
reaction  will  perhaps  proceed  slowly,  and  more  than  one 
Thiers  Administration  may  be  needed  to  complete  i  • 
But  in  time  we  shall  see  in  France  a  real  Republic,  wit 
real  Republicans  at  its  head. 


FRENCH  POLITICS. 

The  Versailles  Assembly  began  its  holiday  last  Monday, 
but  the  holiday  is  not  likely  to  bring  much  rest  to  French 
politicians.  The  closing  exploits  of  the  Assembly  threaten 
to  have  far  more  momentous  consequences  than  even  the 
members  by  whose  votes  they  were  secured  can  have 
anticipated.  It  seems  as  if  the  triumph  of  the  Right  in 
the  matter  of  the  Lyons  Municipal  Bill,  a  thing  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  in  itself,  were  to  serve  as  a  sort 
of  precipitate  to  the  various  forces  that  have  for  so  long 
been  in  solution,  without  at  all  assimilating,  in  the  French 
political  world.  This  may  be  another  spasmodic  move¬ 
ment,  like  the  many  that  have  preceded  it,  and  like  them 
it  may  have  no  permanent  effect,  and  may  merely  give 
fresh  proof  of  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  French 
politics  still  remain.  But  there  are  indications  that  the 
present  agitation  is  of  more  serious  import ;  and  its 
importance  is  doubtless  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Assembly  has  adjourned  before  there  was  time  for 
another  change  of  tactics,  and  a  further  twisting  of  the 
political  kaleidoscope.  As  it  is,  things  have  some  chance 
of  fixing  themselves  in  the  shape  they  have  taken. 

•  Of  course  it  has  been  apparent  for  a  long  time  past 
that  the  Right,  including  in  that  term  all  the  persons 
who  hate  Republicanism,  has  been  the  strongest  party 
in  the  Assembly,  and  that  it  has  been  labouring  hard  to 
prove  itself  the  most  formidable  in  the  country.  Towards 
that  all  recent  legislation  has  been  tending,  and  the 
policy  adopted  with  reference  to  the  municipal  institu¬ 
tions  of  Lyons  was  only  part  of  a  general  scheme. 
Happily,  by  some  unexpected  occurrences,  that  scheme 
has  been  made  clear  to  many  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  ignorant  of  its  tendency.  The  unusually  violent 
language  adopted  by  some  speakers  of  the  Party  of 
Order  compelled  M.  Grevy,  a  moderate  Republican, 
wdio  during  the  two  years  of  his  office  had  never 
once  allowed  his  Republicanism  to  influence  his 
conduct  as  President  of  the  Assembly,  to  resign  his 
office,  and  the  result  is  a  very  damaging  victory  to  the 
party  that  offended  him.  M.  Buffet  has  been  elected  in 
his  place,  bat  that  election  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  nominee  who  competed  with  him 
for  the  honour  was  personally  obnoxious  to  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly.  It  may  have  been  mere  accident 
that  placed  M.  Martel  in  a  position  something  like  that 
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of  the  superior  legal  learning  and  soundness  of  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  present  Attorney-General.  But  we  have 
at  any  rate,  a  right  to  demand  that  the  case  shall  not 
be  farther  complicated  by  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
Spanish  Government,  while  still  unrecognised,  has  i ho 
same  international  rights  against  us  as  would  be  i  n- 
joyed  by  a  Government  formally  admitted  into  the 
European  community.  Whether  Senor  Figueras  and 
his  colleagues  at  present  possess  these  rights  or  not  is 
what  we  will  not  undertake  either  to  affirm  or  deny 
with  positiveness;  for  though  George  Eliot  holds 
prophecy  to  be  “  the  most  gratuitous  of  all  forms  of 
mistake,”  wo  are  ourselves  disposed  to  assign  the  palm 
in  this  respect  to  a  dogmatic  assertion  of  any  prop  isi- 
tion  in  the  vague  and  mysterious  science  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  It  is  quite  enough  that  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  argue  that  attempts  upon  a  country  not  possess¬ 
ing  even  a  recognised  de  facto  Government  could  not 
amount  to  a  breach  of  international  law.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  authorities  in  support  of  this  proposition 
could  be  got  together  by  the  exercise  of  sufficient  in¬ 
dustry  ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  place  the  inhabitants 
of  a  friendly  country  in  such  a  position  as  that  the  right 
of  their  Government  to  claim  from  us  the  ordinary 
good  offices  of  a  neutral  should  be  for  a  moment 
in  doubt.  But  the  case  is  very  much  stronger  than 
this ;  for  even  if  our  delay  of  recognition  do  not 
derogate  from  the  international  rights  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  Spanish  Government,  it  does,  and  must  neces¬ 
sarily,  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  them.  By 
suspending  diplomatic  relations  we  destroy  the  machinery 
by  which  alone  those  rights  could  be  enforced.  To  take 
a  very  simple,  and  by  no  means  on  the  whole  an  im¬ 
probable  case,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Carlist  Committee 
in  London,  emboldened  by  impunity,  proceeded  to  an 
actual  breach  of  our  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  In  this 
case,  no  doubt,  any  defect  in  the  title  of  the  Spanish 
Government  would  be  immaterial,  for  the  interpretation 
clause  of  the  Act  of  1870  expressly  entitles  even  persons 
“  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  Government  ”  to 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  statute,  but  what  sort  of  facilities 
for  setting  the  law  in  motion  would  be  possessed  by  a 
Government  having  no  diplomatic  relations  with  our 
own  ?  Considering  the  extreme  difficulty  which  Mr 
Adams,  when  on  the  spot,  experienced  in  getting  the 


people  are  as  impressed  as  we  ourselves  are  with  the 
conviction  that  the  English  law  is  **  the  perfection  of 
human  wisdom.”  Some  such  faith  must  be  quite 
necessary  to  console  them  under  the  disappointment  of 
finding  that  our  law  is  not  able  to  prevent  our  country  from 
being  made  the  virtual  head-quarters  of  an  insurrection 
in  Spain.  A  devout  belief  in  the  virtues  of  the  English 
constitution  would  be  a  great  support  to  any  Spaniard 
who  read  Mr  Gladstone’s  reply  to  Mr  Stapleton’s 
question  last  week,  and  learnt  that  the  advertisement  of 
the  Carlist  Committee  asking  for  funds  to  carry  on  the 
insurrection  was  a  mere  “request  for  gifts,”  and  that, 
“though  a  contract  for  that  purpose  could  not  be 
enforced  in  any  English  Court,  it  did  not  amount  to  any 
infraction  of  the  law  at  all.”  But  however  the  matter 
may  strike  Spaniards,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  answer  was  vastly  unsatisfactory  to  many 
Englishmen  ;  and  it  did  not  become  less  so  by  being 
given  on  the  very  same  night  on  which  Parliament  was 
discussing  the  best  means,  of  defraying  a  fine  of 
3,500,000Z.  incurred  for  us  by  English  subjects  inter¬ 
meddling  with  foreign  insurrections.  Again,  it  does  not 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  situation  to  find  that  the  law 
of  the  case  is  not  free  from  doubt,  and  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century,  have  held  opinions  entirely  at  variance 
on  this  point  with  those  expressed  by  the  present  legal 
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cisely  similar  one,  or  rather  it  differs  from  the  former  miUan^  says  of  some  of  them,  are  springing  up  jjj^g 
only  to  its  own  advantage.  The  Government  has  passed  works  of  magic.  Bat  for  the  present  we  are  concerned 
bloodlessly,  and  without  even  a  momentary  break,  from  with  only  one  of  these  native  journalism,  which  its 
the  hands  of  a  King  to  those  of  an  Executive  Committee,  leading  representative,  the  Hindoo  Patr^tj  declares  to 
duly  appointed  by  a  large  majority  of  a  sovereign  Cortes,  be  the  most  creditable  outcome  of  English  rule  in  the 
All  the  title  which  could  possibly  have  been  vested  in  the  East.  That  is  saying  too  much,  perhaps ;  yet  by  far  the 
French  Provisional  Government  of  1848  is  necessarily  most  interesting  illustration  of  Indian  progress  is  af- 


vested  in  those  whom  Lord  Enfield  describes,  with  that 
distant  diplomatic  politeness  which  is  so  truly  offensive, 
“  the  persons  who  at  present  administer  the  affairs  of 
Spain.”  They  have,  moreover,  given  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  proof  that  they  hold,  and  know  they  hold, 
their  power  with  the  consent  of  the  nation  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  Cortes  at  the  earliest  available  opportunity. 
The  plea  for  delay  until  the  Cortes  has  reassembled  and 


afforded  by  the  condition,  past  and  present,  of  the  Indian 
press.  Ex-govemors  point  to  a  time  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  back  when  there  were  only  two  vernacular 
daily  papers  in  Calcutta,  and  only  one  in  Bombay. 

this  date  they  have  nearly  two  hundred  between  them _ 

to  "say  nothing  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  perfect  cloud  of  bi¬ 
weeklies  and  weeklies.”  At  the  former  period  the  Hin¬ 
doos  had  not  begun  to  write  in  the  language  of  their 


settled  the  Constitution,  not  only  cannot  for  a  moment  conquerors,  and  about  the  same  time  Mr  Silk  Bucking- 
be  sustained  in  the  face  of  precedent,  but  it  is  stultified  ham  testified,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
by  contemporaneous  policy.  We  have  no  right  to  de-  Committee,  that  his  Calcuttci  Journal  the  story  of 
dine  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Spain  while  we  hold  whose  suppression  forms  a  curious  blue-lwok  romance — 
it  with  France,  one  of  whose  ministers  has  recently  de-  was  read  only  by  **  the  governing  classes,  *  there  not  being 
dared  in  the  name  of  M.  Thiers  that  France  has  no  “  ten  natives  in  all  Bengal  who  could  read  or  understand 
constitution  yet,  but  is  in  a  provisional  condition.”  English.”  But,  at  the  present  day,  at^  least  on^or  two 


There  may  be,  as  Herr  Blind  suggests,  reasons  why  of  the  ablest  papers  in  all  India  are  written  by  Hindoos, 
despotic  courts  should  have  chosen  to  delay  acknow-  and  the  Anglo-native  press,  whose  best  known  represen- 
Icdging  the  Spanish  Hepublio,  but  no  such  reason  could  tatives  are  the  Bengalee,  Hindoo  Patriot,  Native  Opinion, 
be  advanced  by  England  without  her  incurring  lasting  and  Indu  Prakash — the  Mitrodaya  and  the  Reformer 
humiliation  and  discredit.  It  is,  however,  we  fear,  but  having,  unfortunately,  become  defunct — are  read  by 
too  certain  that  though  impossible  of  avowal,  such  are  thousands  of  the  people  to  whom  English  is  about  as 
actually  the  reasons  of  the  illiberal  policy  which  is  at  familiar  as  their  mother  tongue.  Lastly,  the  time  has 
present  pursued  by  the  Liberal  Government.  Through  gone  by  when  Anglo-Indian  editors  were  expelled  from 
their  leader  they  do  indeed  sympathise,  not  indeed  with  the  country  for  the  crime  of  having  expressed  a  doubt 
political,  but  in  a  measure  with  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  on  the  wisdom  of  a  special  exercise  of  Government 
despotism.  Mr  Gladstone  fears  and  would  resist  the  patronage ;  when  home  authorities  would  prohibit  all 
progress  of  Republicanism  for  the  sake  not  so  much  of  criticism  on  a  Governor-General,  Governor,  or  Indian 
the  political  future  of  his  country  as  of  the  educational  Bishop  ;  and  when  a  free  press  was  declared  for  ever  an 
future  of  his  young  friends  at  Liverpool.  But  though  “  impossibility  ”— first,  because  it  would  lead  to  dis- 
this  spirit  of  repugnance  to  freedom  of  thought  is  affection  and  probable  overthrow  of  British  rule,  and 
natural  to  his  peculiar  temperament,  and  may  be  ex-  secondly,  because  the  thing  itself  was  out  of  the  question 
used  in  such  occasional  sallies  as  the  Liverpool  diatribe  in  a  country  where  there  was  nb  public  opinion  to  repre- 
against  Dr  Strauss,  it  becomes  a  serious  matter  when  it  sent,  and  which,  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  such  men 
Logins  to  influence  our  action  on  European  politics,  as  Hastings,  Auckland,  and  Metcalfe,  was,  and  must  con- 
.and  to  compromise  our  relations  with  other  countries.  tinue  to  be,  ruled  by  brute  force.  But  to-day  the  Native 

H.  D.  T.  press — like  its  great  rival  and  “elder  brother,”  the  Anglo- 

— -  Indian — is  free  as  our  own.  It  is  the  impartial  and  un- 

frm7  TTT  sparing,  yet  generous  critic  of  all  manner  of  men  and 

THE  HINDOO  PRESS.  institutions,  including  “Governors,”  and  even  the  sacred 

The  native  journalists  of  India  make  occasional  use  persons  of  “  Bishops.”  A  generation  ago,  a  hundredth 


THE  HINDOO  PRESS. 


of  an  expression  whose  meaning  English  political  stu¬ 
dents  and  statesmen  would  do  well  to  study — “  Indian 
Revolution.”  Now  since  these  words  are  applied  to 
recent  and  contemporary  facts  of  social  progress  or 
development,  and  not  to  an  event  like  the  mutiny  of  *57 
— fierce,  and  almost  fatal  even  as  that  was — it  may  be 


part  of  its  recent  attacks  on  Mr  Campbell  and  his 
measures  would  have  entailed  instant  suppression.  It 
even  dares  to  bo  the  specially  candid  friend  of  “the 
great  Mogul  who  sits  in  Westminster,’*  and  whom  it 
has  now  and  then  accused  of  for^tting  his  proper 
business  as  Indian  Secretary  in  his  devotion  to  the 


objected  that  the  expression  is  a  mis-description,  a  slip  writing  of  “  second-rate  articles  in  the  London  raaga- 
in  the  use  of  that  “  foreign  tongue  ’*  which  our  contem-  zines.”  Not  that  the  Anglo-Indian  press  is  not  an 
poraries — or  some  of  them — know  how  to  handle  so  honest  and  powerful  critic  likewise — the  reverse  of  what 
skilfully.  As  we  were  reminded  lately  by  Mr  Mill,  it  must  have  been,  according  to  the  recent  revelations 
revolution  is  a  name  for  sadden  or  volcanic  changes,  of  Mr  Stocqueler,  who,  we  believe,  was  the  first  editor 
or  upheavals  of  society — not  for  those  other  results  of  oi  iho  Englishman.  But  the  Hindoo  press  has  a  supreme 
law  that  grow  through  slow  periods  of  time.  But  the  claim  on  our  attention,  because  it  is  what  it  is  boldly 
journalists  might  almost  be  spared  their  misnomer ;  proclaiming  itself  to  be — the  best  available  interpreter 
for  the  old  India  seems  but  of  yesterday.  The  of  native  opinion,  upon  which — and  not  upon  “brute 
modern  spirit  has  breathed  on  the  waters,  not  so  much  force” — the  tenure  of  English  power  in  the  East  is 
to  quicken  what  we  had  imagined  to  be  death  as  to  growing  more  dependent  every  day. 
charm  into  consciousness  the  inexhaustible  genius  and  This  native  pretension  to  being  the  most  trustworthy 
energy  of  the  Hindoo.  To  bo  most  profitable  the  study  of  representative  of  native  opinion  is  very  properly  a  cause 
social  movements  must  be  comparative  ;  and  it  is  worth  of  offence  to  the  Anglo-Indians,  who  fancy  that  Eng- 
whilc  observing  that  this  latent  power,  as  it  is  being  lishmen  must  know  whatever  is  good  for  Hindoos  and 
called,  IS  by  no  means  peculiar  to  India.  The  Japanese,  Mussulmans  much  better  than  they  ^liemselves  know. 
e.g.,  seem  to  have  turned  over  a  now  leaf  in  their  history  Once,  indeed,  there  were  English  officials  whom  every- 
— -stripped  off  their  spiritual  old  clothes — and  adapted  day  intercourse  with  the  natives  had  trained  to  be 


— stnppea  on  tiieir  spiritual  old  clothes — and  adapted 
themselves^  to  the  advanced  ideas  and  institutions  of 
Europe  with  an  easy  suddenness  which  furnishes  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  “Oriental  ignorance  and 
apathy,”  of  popular  belief. 

Of  late  we  have  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  various 
manifestations  of  this  so-called  revolution — the  political 
associations,  “  improvement  societies,”  public  meetings, 
and  “constitutional  agitations,”  which,  as  Mr  James 


day  intercourse  with  the  natives  had  trained  to  oe 
guides  in  whom  all  might  place  confidence.  But  the 
“  old  civilian,”  as  the  native  journalists  regretfully  call 
him,  is  dying  out,  and  being  replaced  by  routine  men 
who  rule  from  their  desks.  Thus  it  is  that  the  great 
gulph  between  the  Englishman  and  the  Hindoo  is  wide 
as  ever — a  fact  vouched  for  with  wonderful  unanimity 
by  persons  of  the  highest  authority,  however  much  they 
may  differ  on  other  points.  These  simple  facts,  thero- 


J^utlcd^e,  in  his  essay  in  the  current  number  of  Mac-  fore,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  proof  of  the  great  im 
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porfcance  of  a  press  which  should,  as  the  Patriot  puts  ifc, 
as  interpreters  of  native  opinion.  It  is  no  discredit 
to  the  Anglo-Indian  press  that,  in  this  respect,  it 
should  still  be  nearly  as  deficient  as  Mr  Mill  declared 
it  to  be  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1852.  To  understand  this,  only  imagine 
how  matters  would  be  if  the  whole  of  Europe, 
Russia  excluded,  had  been  conquered  by  a  handful 
of  Hindoos,  who  wrote  their  numerous  journals, 
of  course  in  their  own  language,  while  the  natives  ” 
wrote  theirs  in  their  own  “  vernacular  ” — French, 
English,  or  German — and  the  more  adventurous  of  them 
spent  years  in  training  themselves  to  express  their 
aspirations  and  opinions  in  Bengali  or  Hindostani.  But 
it  may  be  objected  that  the  Hindoo  papers,  no  less  than 
their  rivals,  publish  only  the  opinions  of  a  select,  edu¬ 
cated  few  who  live  in  towns,  and  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  vast  inarticulate  masses  beyond  their 
immediate  vision.  As  truly,  we  think,  might  it  be  said 
that  the  writers  of  the  London  press  know  nothing  of, 
and  can  render  no  aid  to  the  “  working  man,”  or  the 
down-trodden  British  ryoty  whose  cause  they  have  been 
vigorously  defending  of  late.  At  any  rate  the  unrepre¬ 
sented  masses  are  presumably  more  intelligible  to  an 
educated  Hindoo  than  to  an  educated  Englishman :  nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  even  if  the  journals  we  have 
named  represent  only  a  special  class,  it  is  a  class  to 
which  belong  the  future  leaders  of  Indian  society,  and 
from  whose  ranks  now  issues  with  increasing  power  the 
irrepressible  and  fervently  loyal  protest  against  English 
“  over-pupilago.” 

We  reserve  for  another  article  a  few  comments  on 
the  general  spirit  and  literary  character  of  the  native 
press — on  the  attitude  it  adopts  on  the  chief  questions 
of  the  day — and  on  the  representation  it  attempts  to 
give  of  native  feeling  and  opinion  in  regard  to  these. 

J.  M. 


MODERN  CYRENAICISM. 

Mr  Pater,  of  Braseuose  College,  Oxford,  has  written  a 
volume  of  remarkably  able  essays  upon  the  Renaissance, 
and  Mr  John  Morley  has  devoted  an  article  to  it 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  What  seems  most  to  attract 
Mr  Morley  is  Mr  Pater’s  theory  of  life.  “  This  theory,” 
we  are  assured,  “is  worth  attention.  The  exponent  of  it 
sees  only  the  fluid  elements  in  life,  only  its  brevity,  and 
the  inevitable  abyss  at  the  end  of  our  path.  We  have 
an  interval  and  then  our  place  knows  us  no  more.  Some 
spend  their  interval  in  listlessness,  some  in  high  passions, 
the  wisest  in  art  and  song.  For  our  one  chance  is  in 
expanding  that  interval,  in  getting  as  many  pulsations 
as  possible  into  the  given  time.  High  passions  give  one 
this  quickened  sense  of  life,  ecstasy  and  sorrow  of  love, 
political  or  religious  enthusiasm,  or  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity.  Only  be  sure  that  it  does  yield  you  this  fruit 
of  a  quickened  multiplied  consciousness.  Of  this  wisdom, 
the  poetic  passion,  the  desire  of  beauty,  the  love  of  art 
for  art’s  saae  has  most ;  for  art  comes  to  you  professing 
frankly  to  give  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  to  your 
moments  as  they  pass,  and  simply  for  those  moments’ 
sake.”  And  again — “  Here  is  Mr  Pater  courageously 
saying  that  the  love  of  art  for  art’s  sake  has  most  of  the 
true  wisdom  that  makes  life  full.”  The  fact  delights 
Mr  Morley  immensely.  He  and  Mr  Pater  are  not 
at  one  upon  many  points,  and  probably  have  less  in 
common  than  even  Mr  Morley  supposes.  But  then  Mr 
Pater  says,  or  rather  implies,  in  his  own  exquisite  way, 
that,  “  Little  as  life  is,  it  yet  is  all  we  have.”  He  echoes 
Mr  Swinburne’s  view  of  unhappy  man  : 

He  weaves  and  is  clothed  with  derision. 

Sows  and  he  shall  not  reap. 

His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision. 

Between  a  sleep  or  a  sleep. 

“  Have  you,”  says  Box  to  Cox,  “  a  strawberry  mark 
upon  your  left  arm  ?  ”  “  No,  I  have  not.”  “  Then,”  is 

the  prompt  reply,  “  you  are  my  long  lost  brother.”  And 
so  Mr  Morley,  finding  that  Mr  Pater,  a  fellow  of  a 
College,  and  an  educated  man,  holds  ideas  that  are 
logically  incompatible  with  Christianity,  makes  as  much 


to-do  as  if  he  had  found  Osiris,  and  begs  us,  showman 
like,  to  walk  up  and  look  at  the  gentleman  whoso  theory 
of  life  is  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  squeeze  in  tho 
maximum  of  pulsations  between  birth  and  death,  and 
that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  study  art  for  its  own 
sake. 

Now  it  is  very  commendable,  no  doubt,  in  a  young  and 
able  writer  to  hold  beliefs  that  are  logically  incompatible 
with  any  creed  short  of  atheism.  But  so  many  young 
and  able  writers  do  this  nowadays,  and  have  done  it  in 
all  ages  and  at  all  times,  that  we  must  be  content  to 
take  Mr  Pater’s  theory  of  life  by  itself  and  so  to  ask 
whether  it  is  worth  the  extravagant  eulogium  Mr 
Morley  passes  on  it.  “  Tho  old  theologies  ”  have  be¬ 
come  “  void  ”  no  doubt.  No  one  questions  that.  But 
we  are  not  on  that  account  bound  to  accept  with  thank¬ 
fulness  the  first  substitute  that  is  offered  us  for  them. 
Mr  Pater’s  theory  has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  clearness. 
All  that  we  have  is  life,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
make  life  as  happy  as  possible.  To  effect  this,  we  must 
crowd  into  it  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the  best 
possible  pleasure.  And  the  best  possible  pleasure  is 
that  derived  from  ,the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful. 
Such  is  the  gospel  according  to  Mr  Pater,  and  Mr  Morley 
makes  an  admirable  Ali  to  Mr  Pater’s  Mohammed.  To 
do  him  justice  he  is  very  careful  to  explain  that  theories 
such  as  these  have  reference  only  to  “  tho  accentuating 
portions  ”  of  our  life ;  that  they  do  not  affect  tho 
“  homespun  substance  of  our  days,”  or  “the  common-place 
virtues  of  honesty,  industry,  punctuality,  and  the  like.” 
We  must  not  suppose  Mr  Pater  to  say  that  an  hour  with 
the  Elgin  marbles  atones  for  a  life  mis-spent,  or  to  wish  to 
elevate  a  profligate  and  selfish  old  peer  who  buys  Coreg- 
gios  to  the  dignity  of  a  saint.  No  one  who  knows  Mr 
Pater,  as  all  Oxford  men  of  this  generation  do  know 
him,  would  ever  accuse  him  of  saying  anything  of  tho 
sort.  His  theory  leaves  our  common-place  duties  whero 
they  were.  It  simply  refers  to  that  portion  of  our 
lives  which  is  our  own. 

But  the  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  nothing  new.  It 
is  simply  the  old  story  of  Cyrenaicism  over  again.  Mr 
Pater  narrows  life  down  to  tho  “  watch  between  a  sleep 
and  a  sleep  tho  Cyrenaics  narrowed  it  to  the  moment. 
Memories  and  hopes  Aristippus  refused  to  estimate. 
What  we  possess,  ho  taught  us,  is  that  which  now  w. 
That  which  now  is,  is  the  moment ;  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  moment — the  fiovu^poi  oi  fjboi  }) — is  all  that  man  has. 
What  the  difference  is  between  Mr  Pater  and  Aristippus. 

I  we  leave  to  Mr  Morley  to  point  out.  The  great  founder 
of  the  Oyrenaic  sect  was,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  better 
than  his  creed;  and  he  would  have,  in  all  probability, 
accepted  with  delight  the  theory  that  it  is  art,  after  all, 
which  yields  the  best  and  fullest  or— 

to  use  the  modern  equivalent — “pulsation.”  Indeed, 
Aristippus  indignantly  repudiated  the  assertion  that  his 
philosophy,  logically  carried  out,  throned  delirious  de¬ 
bauchery  in  the  seat  of  virtue ;  nor  have  we  any  wish  to 
accuse  Mr  Pater  of  even  remotely  favouring  tho  vulgar 
doctrine  that  “  life  is  all  beer  and  skittles.”  Tho  true 
objection  to  these  Hedonistic  theories  is  not  quite  so 
much  upon  the  surface  as  this. 

Get  your  self-contained  pleasure,  cried  Aristippus  ;  get 
your  “  pulsation,”  cries  Mr  Pater.  Yes,  but  we  surely 
need  a  criterion  of  “  pulsations.”  Tho  housemaid  who 
revels  in  the  sensation  novels  of  tho  London  Journal 
holds  with  Mr  Pater — only  less  consciously — that  it  is 
its  pulsations  that  make  life  worth  tho  living ;  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  pulsation  philosophy  is  not  as 
fully  realised  by  the  housemaid  with  her  Miss  Braddon, 
as  by  Mr  Pater  with  his  Winckelmann ;  whether  it  is 
not,  after  all,  the  philosophy  of  the  parodist  of  ‘  Guy 
Livingstone*  with  his  exquisite  “O!  let  us  all  go  and  bo 
dissolute  heavy  dragoons.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  is  Cyrenaicism — for  Cyrenai¬ 
cism  it  is  which  Mr  Pater  preaches — is  the  moral  philo¬ 
sophy  of  scepticism.  Scepticism  denies  the  possibility 
of  reducing  life  to  an  organic  whole ;  and  its  moral  philo¬ 
sophy,  denying  the  possibility  of  a  criterion,  bids  us 
seize  the  minute,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Life,  Kii<i 
Aristippus,  is  so  dull,  so  dreary,  so  stupid,  that  I  prefer 
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to  lie  on  the  sea-shore  watching  the  gulls  overhead,  and 
throwing  pebbles  into  the  waves.  And  in  a  similar 
spirit  Mr  Pater,  apostle  of  the  artistic  apotheosis  of 
lotos-eating,  finds  life  so  dull  and  hopeless,  and  in  a  word 
“Philistine,”  that  ho  prefers  to  wile  its  moments  away 
with  the  joys  of  shape,  and  sound,  and  colour.  “  We 
are  all  going  to  Heaven,”  said  Gainsborough  as  he  died, 
“  and  Van  l)yke  is  among  the  company.”  Here  was  a 
“  pulsation,”  indeed,  fully  making  up  for  all  that  before 
it  might  have  rendered  a  long  life  joyless. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Gyrenaicism  and  Monastic- 
ism  are  essentially  one.  Mr  Pater  wandeiing  through 
a  picture  gallery  is  the  exact  antitype  of  the  eremite 
singing  his  hymn  of  pniiso  among  the  rocks.  “  linra 
noviseima  tcmpfmi  pessima  sunty”  says  St  Bernard,  and 
deduces  the  moral  “  viyilemm  ;  ”  and  from  the  same  pre¬ 
mises  Mr  Pater  deduces  the  moral.  Let  us  worship  Beauty 
with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soul,  and  all  our  strength  ; 
and  ns  for  our  neighbf»ur — why  the  homespun  portion 
of  our  days  takes  sufficient  care  of  itself.  Sufficient 
for  daily  life  is  the  daily  morality  thereof.  What  is 
strange  is  not  the  theory  itself,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  recurs,  and  the  various  forms  that  it  takes. 
It  is  an  endeavour  to  stand  aloof  from  tho  world  and 
the  things  thereof,  and  to  lead  the  life  philosophic.  And 
its  error  is,  as  has  over  and  over  again  been  shown,  that 
tho  life  philosophic  presupposes  philosophy  ;  that  philo¬ 
sophy  presupposes  the  criterion  of  truth,  or  in  other 
words  of  good  ;  and  that  for  a  man  who  possesses  the 
criterion  of  good  and  is  able  by  its  aid  to  organise  his 
life,  it  were  not  only  absurd  but,  worse  than  absurd, 
wicked  to  wdlhdraw  from  life  and  to  leav^e  the  world  to 
itself.  Tho  philosopher,  as  Plato  says,  is  bound  if  only 
in  self-defence  to  take  his  part  in  active  life. 

Thus,  then,  Gyrenaicism  is  an  attempt  to  load  the  life 
philosophic,  coupled  with  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
philosophy.  Such  a  creed  is  in  itself  a  contradiction. 
Mr  Tennyson  is  nearer  tho  mark  when  he  says,  “  Hold 
ibou  tho  Good,  define  it  well,”  and  denounces  the  philo¬ 
sophy  which,  losing  sight  of  tho  Good,  stoops  to  become 
“procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell.”  It  is  a  myth,  no 
doubt,  that  Nero,  being  in  want  of  a  now  “  pulsation,” 

“  put  Romo  on  fire  and  fiddled  to  the  flames.”  But 
Mr  Plimsoll  with  his  grievance.  Lord  Shaftesbury  in 
■pito  of  himself.  Miss  Rye  with  her  schemes  of  emi¬ 
gration,  Mr  MacGregor  with  his  industrial  schools, 
Mr  Spurgeon  with  his  orphanage — these,  and  those 
like  these,  have  a  truer  theory  of  life,  and  are  thus 
better  philosophers  than  any  number  of  Paters  with 
any  amount  of  “  pulsations.”  Tho  very  word  itself 
recalls  Mr  Harold  Skimpole.  If  utilitarianism  had  no 
value  of  its  owm,  it  would  yet  bo  valuable  as  a  protest 
against  this  new  “  lilies  of  the  field  ”  theory  of  life  and 
its  duties.  Mr  Rusk  in  is  as  fond  of  art  and  gets  as  many 
“  pulsations  ”  out  of  it  as  most  men.  We  should  like  to 
•  know  his  opinion  of  Mr  Pater  and  of  Mr  Pater’s  critic. 

Tho  writer  of  this  article  know's,  as  all  who  know  Oxford 
know,  that  Mr  Pater  is  an  industrious,  energetic,  self- 
sacrificing  College  tutor,  and  that  his  theories  about  life 
are  the  relaxation  of  a  life  sternly  devoted  to  duty.  This 
must  bo  mentioned  lest  an  attack  upon  a  theory  should 
appear  to  be  what  it  is  not,  an  attack  upon  a  man.  Nor, 
as  far  as  tho  theory  itself  is  concerned,  does  any  one  deny 
or  wish  to  deny  their  value  to  the  “  pulsations  ”  yielded 
by  art  ?  All  that  wo  humbly  assert  is  that  the  doctrine 
that  “  tho  love  of  art  for  art’s  sake  has  most  of  tho  true 
wisdom  that  makes  life  full  ”  is  far  from  new,  and  very 
far  indeed  from  true.  Z. 


MIGRATION  OF  OEMS. 

Sir  William  Jones  brought  from  the  East  a  pretty  verse 
that  relates  how  a  rain-drop  fell  into  the  sea,  and  cried 
“I  am  lost  I  What  am  I  amid  these  vast  waters  !”  But  a 
gaping  oyster  received  the  rain-drop,  and  therein  it  be¬ 
came  the  pearl  which  afterwards  shone  the  richest  gem  in 
Britain’s  diadem.  The  verse  not  only  points  the  moral 
appended  in  India — that  “  humility  creates  the  virtue  it 
underrates  ’’—but  it  indicates  a  belief  prevalent  in  the  far 


East,  that  nearly  all  of  the  wonderful  and  magical  gems 
spoken  of  in  their  history  and  poetry  have  found  their 
way  into  Europe,  and  chiefly  into  Paris  and  London.  When 
Mr  Browning’s  ‘ParaceUus’  names  two  points  in  the 
adventure  of  a  diver, — 

One  when,  a  beggar,  he  prepares  to  plange, 

One  when,  a  prince,  he  rises  with  his  pearl — 
he  strikes  the  same  key  with  the  Singhalese  “  Song  of  the 
Diver :  ” 

I  am  seeker  of  the  stone, 

Living  gem  of  Solomon. 

The  Ceylonese  pearl-divers  used,  whenever  they  were 
about  to  dive,  to  invoke  the  genii  that  they  might  find  the 
wondrous  gem  which  Solomon  lost  in  their  waters  a 
talisman  that  would  bring  the  finder  the  wealth  and 
wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  but  now  they  have,  it  is  said,  a 
belief  that  it  has  gone  to  London, — carried,  perhaps,  by  a 
fish,  which  was  cut  open  on  Baron  Rothschild’s  table. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  fine  Oriental  gems  in  England,  and 
the  princely  owners  of  them  probably  do  not  see  in  them 
what  the  Orientals  saw.  It  is  to  be  feared  most  of 
I  us  would  see  only  so  many  precious  carats  in  the 
philosopher’s  stone  itself  were  it  to  gravitate  this  way. 
It  is  written  in  the  Mahavansi — one  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Singhalese  —  “  In  the  5th  year  of  the 
blessed  Buddha — he,  having  perceived  that  a  great  number 
of  serpents  ”  (serpent-w’orshippers,  perhaps)  “  were  killed 
in  a  war  between  two  brothers,  Serpent-Kings,  named 
Chulodara  and  Mahodara,  on  account  of  a  jewel  called 
Minapalanga— was  moved  with  compassion  towards  them, 
and  came  to  the  abode  of  the  Serpents ;  where  he,  appealing 
in  the  sky,  delivered  a  sermon  to  them,  by  which  he 
appeased  them,  and  brought  thousands  of  them  to  a  pious 
life.”  This  jewel  reappears  in  Buddhist  legend  as  the 
“  throne  of  transparent  stone  ”  upon  which  the  Grand 
Being  ascended,  which  is  called  the  Yu  stone,  or  trans¬ 
parent  agate,  found  in  the  beds  of  the  sacred  Himalayah 
rivers.  Its  virtues  were  that  he  who  possessed  a  gem  made 
from  it  could  discern  the  good  and  evil  in  every  heart,  and 
determine  all  human  motives.  The  judge  who  sat  on  a 
seat  made  of  it  could  never  decree  unjustly.  From  it  the 
god  Lekkria  judged  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of 
man  ;  and  it  is  still  reverenced  as  the  magic  couch  on 
which  Buddha — that  is  his  most  sacred  statue — reclines  in 
Ceylon.  It  was  the  bequest  of  Goutama  to  Saman  Dewa 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Nagas.  Now,  of  this  valuable 
substance,  Kiang  Louang  caused  to  bo  made,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  a  sceptre,  which  he  sent  as  a  present  to  George 
III.  It  may  have  been  meant  as  a  delicate  hint  that  a 
little  more  discernment  of  good  and  evil  motives,  and  more 
justice  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  the  court  of  tho  English  king ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  hint  was  never  taken,  and  that,  being 
regarded  by  those  who  had  charge  of  it  as  a  piece  of  com¬ 
mon  agate,  it  has  found  its  way  to  some  Royal  dustbin.  In 
these  days  of  mythological  study  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
see  the  said  sceptre  among  the  royal  collections  so  generously 
displayed  at  South  Kensington. 

Meanwhile  it  seems  that  wo  have  legends  of  our  own, 
here  in  the  West,  that  the  famous  gems  of  the  world  have 
gravitated  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  supposed  by 
our  Oriental  brothers.  The  Shah  of  Persia  is  supposed  to 
be  keeping  under  lock  and  key,  not  only  Oriental  jewels  of 
between  two  and  three  millions  sterling  in  value,  but  also  a 
magnificent  diamond  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  England. 
This  diamond,  which  Charles  I.  wore  as  an  ear-ring,  was, 
the  Daily  Telegraph  informs  us,  observed  among  the  Per¬ 
sian  regalia  by  the  French  traveller  Taveinier,  in  lC/3. 
It  is  common,  too,  to  see  in  tl.e  ancient  churches  of  S)na 
and  Armenia  large  and  precious  gems,  said  to  Lave  been 
brought  from  Europe  by  crusaders,  and  given  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  shrines.  From  the  idol  of  Pondicherry,  which  looked 
through  an  eye  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  the 
bambino  of  the  Ara  Cceli  in  Rome,  which  wears  a  necklace 
almost  as  valuable,  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  gems  to 
gather  about  sacred  forms,  where  most  of  them  will  rest 
until,  at  the  call  of  revolution,  seas  and  sees  give  up  their 
dead.  But  as,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr  E.  B.  East- 
wick,  editor  of  Murray’s  ‘  Handbook  of  India,’  the  grande^ 
collection  of  gems  in  the  world — including  the  Darya-i- 
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Nur  wliich  slione  in  the  sword  of  Afrdsiah  3,000  years 
B  0.— are  to  be  found  in  the  treasury  at  Teheran,  we  may 
look  forward  to  see  the  Shah  lionised  in  Europe  beyond 
what  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals.  Might  we 
not  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  to  plead  with  him 
to  inaugurate  the  return  of  Persia  into  international 
society,  by  getting  up  a  grand  International  Exposition  of 
Gems  ?  It  is  almost  too  late  to  hope  to  see  such  a  display 
at  Vienna  during  the  coming  spring;  but,  undoubtedly, 
such  an  exhibition  would  be  of  considerable  historical  as 
well  as  aesthetic  value.  The  great  Austrian  diamond  (139.| 
carats),  lemon-tinted,  cut  in  rose,  which  was  sold  at  a  stall 
as  a  piece  of  rock  crystal ;  the  Orloff  diamond  (195  carats), 
which  the  lucky  French  deserter  stole  from  a  pagoda  ;  the 
egg-shaped  Matan  diamond  (367  carats),-  estimated  at 
nearly  a  million  pounds;  the  Pitt  diamond  (136  carats), 
which  Napoleon  set  in  the  French  sword  of  State ;  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  jewelled  hawk ;  the  Hope  blue  dia¬ 
mond;  the  Darya-i-Niir,  and  its  twin,  the  Koh-i-Niir  (180 
carats) ;  the  Mogul  (280  carats) ;  the  Portugal  diamond, 
which,  unpolished,  weighed  1,680  carats ;  and  the  half- 
fabulous  pearls  and  emeralds  of  Bussia  and  Spain  would,  if 
gathered  together,  make  an  interesting  show. 

The  time  has  long  gone  by  since  human  grandeurs  were 
associated  with  such  brilliants.  Jaimshid,  the  Persians  say, 
was  the  first  to  wear  a  ring  :  he  placed  it  on  his  left  hand, 
and  gave  as  his  reason  that  the  right  hand  was  “  suiBBciently 
honoured  by  its  rectitude.”  More  and  more,  as  time 
wears  on,  some  of  this  left-handed  glory  attaches  to  all 
finery,  and  overmuch  decoration  is  suspected  as  a  substitute 
for  nobler  lustres.  The  talismanic  potency  so  long  attri¬ 
buted  to  precious  stones  in  the  far  East  had  until  lately  a 
pathetic  realisation  in  those  diamonds  sought  for  by  the 
Brazilian  slave,  who  saw  shining  in  each  the  light  of 
liberty,  emancipation  being  the  reward  of  the  discovery  of 
one  possessing  a  certain  weight.  But  since  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  has  set  justice  as  the  brightest  gem  in  his  diadem, 
there,  too,  the  diamond  has  become  only  a  rarer  pebble. 
As  civilisation  and  culture  advance  personal  ornamentation 
becomes  increasingly  modest  and  quiet,  and  the  great  gems 
have  something  almost  barbaric  al^ut  them.  They  belong 
rather  to  museums,  or  to  the  archaic  treasures  of  States, 
than  to  the  dress  of  individuals.  But  if  a  collection  of 
the  greatest  and  most  historioal  gems  could  be  exhibited, 
it  would  for  these  reasons  have  even  more  interest  for 
the  philosopher  than  for  the  lapidary.  Each  has,  in  its 
history,  a  moral  more  burning  than  the  ray  which  revealed 
it.  Battles  have  been  fought  for  these  great  gems ;  empires 
have  been  lost  and  won  over  them  ;  hearts  have  ached  for 
them  ;  intrigues  hav^  invested  them ;  blood  has  stained  and 
crime  has  pursued  them,  until  they  are  now,  for  the  most 
part,  the  cherished  decorations  of  faded  superstitions,  or  the 
close-hidden  fossils  of  extinct  dynasties.  M.  D.  0. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

On  Friday  in  last  week  the  House  of  Lords  met  at 
their  usual  time,  five  o’clock,  read  qjght  private  Bills  a 
third  time,  one  a  second  time,  parsed  Mr  Malcolmson’s 
Divorce  Bill  through  committee,  nominated  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  select  committee  on  the  security  for  investments 
in  land,  discussed  the  Commons’  amendments  in  the 
Bastardy  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  and  adjourned  for  the 
Easter  holidays  at  ten  minutes  to  six  o’clock. 

In  the  Lower  House  Sir  George  Jenkinson  advocated 
the  claims  of  the  projected  Euphrates  Valley  Railway 
on  the  “  serious  attention  ”  of  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr  Lowe  contended  that  the  resolution  would 
involve  a  guarantee,  and  that  this  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  resolution  was  negatived  by  103  to  29.  Mr 
Serjeant  Simon  next  rose  to  call  attention  to  an  outrage 
in  Spain  on  a  Mr  Jenckens.  Lord  Enfield  was  going  to 
reply  when  the  House  was  counted  out  at  ten  minutes 
to  eight  o’clock. 

On  Monday,  Mr  Gladstone,  in  reply  to  Mr  Dixon, 
promised  that  on  the  House  of  Commons  reassembling 
on  the  21st,  the  first  business  would  be  Mr  Fawcett’s 
University  of  Dublin  Bill,  and  Mr  Stansfeld  announced 
his  projected  Local  Taxation  Bill  for  the  1st  of  May. 


After  a  conversation  on  the  count  out  of  Friday,  Mr 
Lowe  rose  to  explain  his  Budget.  Comparing  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  current  year  with  the  income  derivable 
from  taxation  as  it  stands  at  present,  he  estimated  that 
there  would  be  a  surplus  4,746,000^  Out  of  this  ho 
proposed  to  pay  one  half  of  the  American  indemnity — 
l,600,000f. — and  to  issue  Exchequer  bonds  if  necessary 
for  the  remainder.  With  the  remaining  3,146,000/.,  ho 
proposed  to  reduce  the  income  tax  one  penny  and  the 
sugar  duty  one  half,  and  to  exempt  hotel  keepers  from 
the  assessed  tax  on  male  servants.  The  effect  of  these 
reductions  would  be  to  leave  a  surplus  in  his  hands  of 
291,000/.  Mr  Fawcett  denounced  the  postponement  of 
the  charge  for  the  indemnity  as  cowardly,  and  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  sugar  duty  should  not  have  been 
touched  till  it  could  be  entirely  abolished.  The  most 
extraordinary  utterance  of  the  evening  was  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  by  Mr  Laing.  • 
That  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  when  we  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  prosperity  we  may  disregard  the  debt ;  but  as, 

I  when  we  are  not  so  progressing,  we  cannot  very  well 
pay  it,  the  result  would  be  that  it  would  not  be  paid  at 
all.  The  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Electors  Regis¬ 
tration  Bill  was  then  passed  through  committee  and  the 
House  adjourned  till  the  21st  instant. 

Thoroughly  as  we  sympathise  with  the  objects  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  wo 
cannot  but  pass  the  severest  censure  on  the  gross  piece 
of  inconsistency,  to  give  it  no  worse  name,  of  which 
this  society  has  just  been  guilty.  It  has  long  laid 
itself  open  to  the  charge  of  class  favouritism  of 
the  worst  sort  by  its  policy  of  confining  its  prosecu¬ 
tions  to  cabmen,  drovers,  and  the  like,  and  letting 
polished  inhumanity  of  the  pigeon-shooter  order  escape 
scot-free.  This  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  of  a 
society  boasting  such  a  supremely  aristocratic  sanction, 
but  nothing  will  excuse  the  worse  error  into  which  it 
has  fallen  in  trying  to  escape  that  of  partiality.  A  pro¬ 
test  was  issued  at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  signed  * 
by  the  society’s  secretary,  deliberately  condemning  the 
practice  of  pigeon-shooting,  and  begging  not  only  tho 
help  of  the  Press  but  also  of  the  Legislature,  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  practice.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tho  humanity  or  inhumanity  of  pigeon-shooting,  tho 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  legislative  interference  in  the 
matter,  but  what  is  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  leading  dove-killer  of  tho  lot,  is,  or 
was  on  Thursday  last,  one  of  tho  patrons  of  the  society 
which  issues  this  manifesto.  One  other  point  deserves 
notice — “  Tho  committee,”  says  the  printed  protest, 

“  beg  to  urge  that  the  practice  of  trapping  living  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at  them  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  if  not  actually  prohibited,  by  legislative 
enactment.”  This  is  certainly  getting  at  the  root  of 
tho  matter.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  the  committee  that 
the  demand  regulates  the  supply  and  that  they  are  in 
this  extraordinary  paper  recommending  tho  prohibition 
of  tho  supply  which  their  own  patrons  create  ? 


The  mysteries  of  Court  Journalism  are  matters  far 
beyond  our  ken.  We  know  not  who  is  tho  official 
responsible  for  the  laconic  utterances  of  tho  Court  Cir¬ 
cular  as  to  the  movements  of  the  Royal  family,  still  less 
do  we  know  the  motives  of  the  strange  diplomacy  that 
sees  fit  to  chronicle  some  of  these  movements,  but  to 
leave  others  untold.  Wliat,  for  instance,  is  tho  reason 
that  the  Court  Circular  is  silent  as  to  the  oft-repeated 
attendance  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  tho 
afternoon  service  at  All  Saints’,  Margaret-street  ? 
Whether  the  Prince  chooses  to  “  sit  under  ”  Mr 
Spurgeon  or  Monsignor  Capel  on  the  Sunday  is  a  matter 
or  no  more  interest  to  us  than  that  he  should  prefer  the 
society  of  Lord  Carington  to  that  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
on  the  Saturday ;  but  the  following  incident  is  worth 
noting,  as  it  throws  some  light  upon,  what  is  to  us,  a 
psychological  curiosity — the  state  of  mind  of  those  who 
attend  ultra-Ritualistic  services.  Last  Sunday  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  arrived  at  All 
Saints’  five  minutes  before  the  performance  commenced. 
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On  her  entrance  the  crowded  congregation  rose  to  their 
feet,  and  remained  standing  till  she  bad  taken  her  seat. 
And  these  were  Christians  in  the  season  of  Lent.  The 
divine  right  of  kings  is  not  yet  an  exploded  fiction  :  an 
entire  congregation  apparently  place  the  earthly  deity 
above  the  spiritual  one  in  whose  honour  they  profess  to 
have  assembled.  This  little  incident  goes  far  to  prove 
that  which  we  have  long  suspected,  viz.,  that  a 
Ritualistic  congregation  is  but  a  crowd  of  fashionable 
sight-seers. 


headers  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  other  papers 
may  have  noticed  during  the  last  few  weeks  that  .night 
after  night  the  public  has  been  informed  of  the  number 
of  petitions  presented  to  the  House  against  any  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  accompanied  with 
the  comment  that  “  none  have  been  presented  in  favour 
of  alteration.”  Now,  as  the  Chairman  and  Secreteries 
of  the  Education  Union  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
allege  that  “  the  League  is  actively  promoting  petitions 
in  support  of  Mr  Dixon’s  motion,”  it  is,  perhaps,  as  welJ 
to  state  that  such  an  assertion  is  absolutely  false.  The 
League  have,  wisely  in  our  opinion,  confined  their  winter 
campaign  to  the  holding  of  public  meetings  in  all  our 
principal  towns,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  smaller 
boroughs  and  villages,  in  order  to  elicit  free  discussion 
and  to  take  the  sense  of  the  general  public.  In  every 
case  have  these  meetings  been  overwhelming  in  favour 
of  the  programme  of  the  League.  The  value,  too,  of  the 
petitions  presented  by  the  Education  Union,  as  a  test  of 
public  opinion,  is  almost  worthless  now  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  their  “  Instructions  for  preparing  and 
transmitting  petitions,”  which  in  a  moment  of  incautious 
candour  they  have  foolishly  made  public. 

Separate  petitions  may  go  from— (a)  Rector  and  Churchwardens 

and  Sidesmen  of  the  parish  of - .  (6)  School  managers  or 

teachers  of  the - school  in  the  parish  of - .  (c)  Parents  of 

children  attending  -  school  in  the  parish  of - .  (d)  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  parish  of - .  (e)  Individuals. 

What  a  delightful  occupation  is  here  suggested  to  those 
restless  clergymen  who  know  that  their  craft  is  in  danger 
unless  they  have  full  opportunity  of  threatening  all  chil¬ 
dren  with  the  woes  of  eternal  damnation,  of  getting  up 
and  signing  petitions  !  The  parson,  according  to  these 
instructions,  may  have  the  great  felicity  of  sending  his 
own  autograph  up  to  Parliament  on^our  if  not  five  dif¬ 
ferent  petitions.  The  only  wonder  to  our  mind  is  that 
the  petitions  of  the  Education  Union  have  not  been  even 
more  numerous.  But  they  are  scarcely  candid  after  all 
to  the  public.  It  seems  that  a  secret  instruction  to  the 
parish  authorities,  perhaps  written  on  the  circular  in 
invisible  ink,  was  the  signing  of  petitions  by  the  children 
themselves !  From  Elmsley,  near  Huddersfield,  a  peti¬ 
tion  has  just  been  presented,  signed  by  Sarah  Milnes,  aged 
.  12 ;  Charles  Milnes,  aged  10 ;  Sidney  Milnes,  aged  8 ; 
and  Enos  Ellam,  aged  9.  The  opinion  of  these  infant 
Constitutionalists  cannot  fail  to  have  considerable  weight 
with  the  party,  and  perhaps  with  Mr  Forster, 


A  Berkshire  paper  of  last  week  contains  a  letter  from 
a  Mr  Goodlake,  of  Wadley,  on  the  subject  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Labourers*  Movement  in  that  county.  The 
letter  is  a  vulgar  ungrammatical  production,  and  con¬ 
tains,  moreover,  statements  so  obviously  untrue,  that  it 
might  seem  absurd  to  honour  it  with  a  word  of  com¬ 
ment.  This  man  thinks  it  worth  while  to  pen  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence  about  honest  Joseph  Arch  ;  the  italics 
are  his  own:  “You  may  judge  of  their  astonishment 
when  I  assured  them  (local  members  of  the  Union)  that 
they  were  merely  aiding  these  persons  to  pocket  a  con¬ 
siderable  income  for  themselves  and  their  travelling 
expenses,  including  first-close  fares  for  Arch-B.^\- 
tators.”  Certainly  we  should  think  the  Berkshire 
labourers  were  astonished  at  any  one  daring  to  tell  them 
such  an  impudent  falsehood.  The  letter,  however, 
carries  its  own  refutation,  and  we  only  note  it  as  we  are 
informed  that  the  writer  is  a  magistrate  of  considerable 
standing  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  How  can  the 
peasantry  of  that  district  have  anv  confidence  in  the 
justice  administered  by  this  wholesale  calumniator? 


The  Berkshire  justices  are  doing  their  utmost  to  brin 
the  law  into  contempt ;  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  show^ 
ing  their  hatred  of  this  lawful  and  healthy  combination 
of  labourers.  But  a  few  months  ago  a  labourer  was  u 
before  a  Berkshire  bench  for  a  most  paltry  offence— th^ 
taking  of  a  little  beer  that  was  left  over  at  a  harvest 
home,  and  after  hearing  the  evidence  was  thus  addressed 
by  the  presiding  magistrate : — “  You  were  a  delegate  to 
the  Leamington  Labourers’  Conference,  I  believe.  One 
month  with  hard  labour.”  Here  was  cause  and  effect 
stated  with  unintentional  clearness  !  Can  any  labourer 
hereafter  have  a  spark  of  respect  for  decisions  pro¬ 
nounced  by  this  partisan  Justice,  even  should  he  blunder 
to  a  right  conclusion  ? 

A  fortnight  ago,  when  commenting  on  Free  Speech  in 
Berkshire,  we  wrote :  “  Country  magistrates  are  wont  to 
exact  as  a  right  from  their  humbler  neighbours  a  sub¬ 
serviency  of  demeanour  that  is  incompatible  with  the 
fair  administration  of  justice.”  A  local  paper,  con¬ 
taining  a  singularly  apt  illustration  of  the  literaHrutb 
of  our  assertion,  has  since  come  to  our  hands.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  at  a  recent  Petty  Sessions  held  at  Buxton 
[  Mr  John  Lawson,  a  publican,  was  summoned  for  a 
breach  of  the  Licensing  Act.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Bench  (Dr  Reginald  Darwin)  “  refused  to  hear  the 
case,  because  Mr  Lawson  had  that  morning  treated  him 
disrespectfully.  Dr  Darwin  said  that  he  had  passed 
the  defendant  that  morning  and  spoke  to  him.  Mr 
Lawson  would  not  speak  in  return,  but  turned  himself 
about  in  a  disdainful  manner.  Mr  Lawson  disavowed 
any  intention  of  giving  offence,  and  stated  that  when  he 
met  the  Chairman  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  matter  at 
all,  and  had  only  just  left  the  bedside  of  a  dying  son.’* 
Dr  Darwin,  however,  adhered  to  his  decision,  positively 
refusing  to  hear  the  case  in  consequence  of  his  wounded 
dignity,  and  it  was  accordingly  adjourned,  at  great  in¬ 
convenience,  for  twenty-eight  days.  Should  any  of  our 
readers  be  meditating  a  trial  of  the  celebrated  Derby¬ 
shire  waters  to  dissipate  the  gout  engendered  by  a 
London  season,  we  advise  them  to  be  careful  how  they 
deport  themselves  in  the  streets  of  Buxton.  If,  in  the 
exuberance  of  restored  health,  they  should  indulge  in  an 
involuntary  pirouette  within  sight  of  this  amiable  phy¬ 
sician,  the  consequences  might  be  most  serious,  for  they 
would  at  once  put  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law  for  the  space  of  at  least  tweniy-eight  days.  But, 
seriously,  is  it  not  an  affront  to  common  sense  that 
justice  should  be  thus  tampered  with  for  the  gratification 
of  the  meanest  of  human  vices  ? 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  just  been  held 
in  the  new  buildings  of  the  London  Agricultural  C(> 
operative  Association,  Milbank-street,  Westminster,  it 
was  stated  by  Mr  G.  J.  Holyoake,  that  the  Fifth  Annual 
Congress  of  the  Federated  and  other  Co-operative  So¬ 
cieties  will  be  opened  for  the  present  year  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  this  morning,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr 
Joseph  Cowen,jun.  Preparations  are  being  made  for 
entertaining  the  Congress  in  Newcastle  much  exceeding 
anything  hitherto  accorded  to  the  delegates  elsewhere. 
They  are  to  be  entertained  at  tea  by  the  President  of 
the  Conference  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels  of  the 
town.  They  are  to  be  taken  to  witness  the  great  Fran¬ 
chise  Demonstration  on  the  moor,  appointed  for  the 
same  day,  which  the  miners  of  nearly  200  collieries 
have  signified  their  intention  to  attend.  On  another 
day  they  are  to  be  entertained  at  breakfast  by  the  work¬ 
men  of  the  Ousebnm  Co-operative  Engine  Works.  On 
two  other  days  the  Co-operative  Stores  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Durham  entertain  the  delegates  at  a  public 
dinner.  A  soiree  is  to  be  given  in  their  honour,  in  the 
Bath-street  school-rooms.  Another  day  they  are  to  be 
taken  down  the  Tyne  in  a  steamer,  and  shown  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  that  busy  river.  The  personal  hospitality 
of  the  town  will  be  accorded  to  as  many  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  as  possible.  The  art  gallery  will  be  open  to  them. 
Mr  Hughes,  M.P.,  Mr  Morrison,  M.P.,  and  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  London  and 
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Manchester  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  great  importance, 
as  the  future  of  co-operative  production  will  be  discussed, 
and  if  possible,  determined. 

A  well  attended  and  enthusiastic  meeting  to  promote 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Eleusis  Club,  King’s-road, 
Chelsea.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  noticing  this  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  held  at  the  spontaneous  request  of  the 
genuine  working  men  who  are  members  of  the  club. 
The  Eleusis  is  in  more  senses  than  one  a  working 
man^s  club.  It  is  not  only  the  head-quarters  of  its 
artizan  members,  but  was  rebuilt  by  them  during  the 
late  strike,  the  members  who  did  not  belong  to  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  acting  as  labourers  to  the  others.  The  mem¬ 
bers  have  steadily  refused  all  attempts  at  patronage'  and 
aid  from  the  “  upper  classes.” 

The  industrial  census  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
just  been  completed,  discloses  the  following  facts.  In 
manufactures.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  took  the  lead  in  1850,  in  the  order  named,  and 
have  kept  it ;  and  Rhode  Island  now  shows  an  increase 
in  its  manufactured  products  of  over  five  times  the 
annual  product  of  1850.  In  1850  New  York,  heading 
the  list  of  States,  produced  in  manufactured  articles  a 
value  of  237^  million  dollars ;  in  1860,  379 ;  and  in 
1870,  785.  Pennsylvania,  the  next,  produced  in’  1850, 
155 ;  in  1860,  290 ;  and  in  1870,  712.  Massachusetts, 
the  next,  produced  in  1850,  158 ;  in  1860,  255 J ;  and  in 
1870,  551.  Though  the  largest  actual  increase  of  manu¬ 
facturing  since  1850  was  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
States,  yet  by  far  the  largest  proportional  increase  has 
occurred  in  the  new  States  of  the  north-west.  Michigan 
mounted  from  11  in  1850  to  118  millions  in  1870,  and 
Wisconsin  from  9  in  1850  to  77  millions  in  1870  ;  while 
Illinois,  with  a  product  of  only  16  to  Missouri’s  24 
millions  in  1850,  has  increased  to  206^  to  Missouri’s 
206  millions  in  1870.  Minnesota  arose  from  nothing  in 
the  manufacturing  line  in  1850  to  a  product  of  23 
millions  in  1870.  Each  new  State  has  increased  won¬ 
derfully,  while  all  the  old  slave  States  show  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  energy  in  manufacturing.  So  far  as  both 
the  new  western  and  the  old  southern  States  are  con¬ 
cerned  there  has  been  remarkable  progress  since  the 
census  was  taken,  so  that  if  it  were  taken  to-day,  great 
results  would  be  seen. 


The  growth  of  private  enterprise  in’ Greece  is  effect¬ 
ing  important  changes  in  a  hitherto  unhoped-for  direc¬ 
tion.  The  purchase  of  the  Laurium  mines  by  Mr  Syn- 
gros,  and  the  formation  of  railway  companies,  are 
powerful  agents  in  the  present  state  of  increasing  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  activity.  Greek  capitalists  of 
Gelatz,  Odessa,  and  Constantinople  are  also  engaged  in 
forming  a  great  steam  navigation  company  under  the 
Gr^k  flag,  and  having  a  capital  of  40,000,000  drachmas, 
which  is  to  work  all  the  lines  of  home  steam  communi¬ 
cation,  now  very  imperfectly  served,  and  is  also  to  run 
regular  lines  of  first-class  boats  to  all  the  chief  ports  of 
the  Levant,  the  Black  Sea,  Egypt,  Italy,  France,  and 
even  as  far  as  England.  These  great  private  under¬ 
takings  have,  according  to  the  Levant  Herald^  already 
produced  most  satisfactory  results,  not  merely  as  re- 
K^^rds  ^  the  social  but  also  as  regards  the  political 
condition  of  the  country.  During  the  last  month 
a  quite  unprecedented  phenomenon  has  been  ob¬ 
serve.  ^  A  number  of  clerks  and  other  employes 
of  the  Civil  Service  are  sending  in  their  resignations, 
and  accepting  posts  in  these  new  establishments.  This 
new  movement  will  probably  solve  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  under  which  Greece  has  hitherto  laboured— 
the  fight  for  public  offices.  They  will  in  future  be  at 
as  gpr^t  a  discount  as  they  have  up  to  this  stood  at  a 
premium. 


related  last  week  how  the  Congress  convoked  by 
the  Italian  Internationalists  at  Mirandola  had  been  dis¬ 
solved  and  some  of  its  promoters  arrested  by  the  police. 


The  news  has  now  reached  us  that,  in  no  wise  daunted, 
the  delegates  who,  warned  in  time,  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  authorities  and  left  Mirandola  as  the  carbineers 
with  other  troops  were  entering  to  assist  in  the  event 
of  a  disturbance— proceeded  to  Bologna  and  opened  the 
Congress  at  the  Fabrica  Manseroisi.  About  sixty  de¬ 
legates  were  present,  representingahundred  and  fifty-three 
sections.  Jito  Zanardelli,  delegate  of  the  porcelain 
painters  of  Naples  presided,  and  the  first  sitting  lasted 
nine  hours.  The  meeting  of  the  next  day  was  equally  ear¬ 
nest,  notwithstanding  a  decree  published  by  the  local 
authorities  dissolving  the  section  of  Bologna.  Later  in 
the  day  the  police  seized  and  imprisoned  nine  delegates, 
and  yet  on  the  morrow  the  remaining  Internationalists 
met  once  more,  completed  the  discussion  of  the  eleven 
questions  that  had  been  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and 
which  related  chiefly  to  the  mode  of  propaganda  and  or¬ 
ganisation  to  be  adopted,  and  then  solemnly  adjourned 
the  Congress  till  next  August,  when  it  will  unite  at 
Rome.  Thus,  in  defiance  of  police,  soldiers,  and  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities,  driven  from  town  to  town,  the  Italian 
socialists  fearlessly  continued  their  business,  and  calmly 
elected  two  committees  of  propaganda,  one  committee  of 
correspondence,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  publication  of  a  monthly  report  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  federation,  together  with  several  socialist 
pamphlets.  Such  a  display  of  energy  should  not  be 
overlooked,  and  we  regret  to  find  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  still  persisting  in  its  policy  of  repression,  while  its 
only  security  depends  on  ite  powers  of  conciliation. 

The  miraculous  appearances  reported  from  time  to 
time  during  the  last  few  months  in  Alsace  are  now  stated 
to  have  crossed  the  Rhine.  A  local  paper  announces 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  has  been  seen  to  appear  in  the 
woods  round  Iffezheim,  near  Baden-Baden,  and  that 
pilgrims  are  flocking  thither  just  as  they  did  to  the 
Weiler  Valley,  where  she  was  said  to  have  appeared 
•regularly  for  some  time.  The  following  is  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  the  stories  current  on  this  subject  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces.  A  married  couple  from  the  manufacturing 
town  of  Issenheim  had  been  with  a  sick  child  to  the 
shrine  of  a  wonder-working  Virgin  at  Gereuth,  who 
seems  to  be  rather  hampered  in  her  movements  by  the 
military  superintendence  to  which  she,  in  common  with 
all  the  miracle- workers,  luminous  appearances,  and 
other  spiritual  phenomena,  is  now  subjected  by  the 
German  authorities.  Nothing  appears  to  have  befallen 
the  pilgrims  at  Gereuth,  but  on  the  morning  after  their 
return  home  they  perceived  that  the  head  or  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin  which  adorned  their  room  was  surrounded 
by  a  shining  nimbus,  and  that  a  sweet  smile  irradiated 
the  lovely  countenance  of  the  image.  These  worthy 
people  have  since  been  obliged  to  seek  lodgings  else¬ 
where,  as  the  little  room  is  thronged  with  hundreds  of 
pilgrims  who  each  come  to  pray  half-an-hour  at  an 
improvised  shrine  blazing  with  lights,  hoping  for  a 
glance  from  the  eyes  of  the  miraculous  statue.  Many 
profess  to  have  had  their  pious  aspirations  fully 
gratified. 


At  Verviers  the  women  employed  in  the  large  cloth 
mills  formed  some  time  ago  a  Society  of  Resistance,” 
in  the  hope  that  by  united  action  they  might  effectually 
oppose  the  extortions  of  their  employers. .  Experience 
has  proved,  however,  that  a  small  local  society  is  not 
sufficient,  but  that  the  working  classes,  whether  men  or 
women,  must  extend  their  associations  over  a  vast  field 
before  they  can  realise  any  very  effective  reforms.  The 
women  of  Verviers  consequently  convoked  a  special 
meeting,  which  was  attend^  by  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  members  of  the  society.  After  a  long  and  earnest 
discussion  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  henceforth  the 
society  should  be  affiliated  and  become  a  section  of  the 
International.  Buoyant  hopes  are  entertained  that  this 
example  will  be  followed  by  other  associations  of  female 
labour  in  Belgium ;  and  the  Internationalists  are*already 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  acquisition  of  this  new 
and  important  element  to  their  social  strength. 
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KnsBia  is  cmpbatically  awake  to  the  importance  of 
education  generally,  but  seems  also  determined  to  set  a 
good  example  by  giving  more  particular  care  to  the 
education  of  women.  We  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and 
to  the  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  established  by  the 
governesses  engaged  in  Russia.  We  are  now  informed 
that  a  college  has  been  opened  at  Moscow  in  connection 
with  the  University  for  adult  girls  and  women.  Before 
admission  can  be  obtained,  a  preliminary  examination 
or  a  certificate  is  demanded  to  prove  that  the  student  is 
already  advanced  in  general  knowledge.  Women  are 
then  allowed  to  attend  seventeen  classes  per  week 
where  they  are  taught  Russian  and  universalj  history 
and  literature,  the  history  of  civilisation  and  art, 
mathematics,  physics,  cosmography,  and  physiology. 
The  first  professors  of  the  University  are  engaged  to 
hold  these  classes,  and  they  have  proved  so  far  success¬ 
ful  that  sixty-five  women  assisted  during  the  first 
month.  At  St.  Petersburg  three  hundred  women  have 
applied  to  be  admitted  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  to 
the  c]a.«!ses  established  on  their  behalf.  At  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Zurich  there  are  seventy  Russian  ladies  follow¬ 
ing  similar  studies.  In  the  Caucasus  two  lady  doctors 
have  already  established  themselves,  while  at  Kieff  a 
lady  oculist  has  acquired  an  extended  reputation.  M. 
Jules  Simon,  whose  interest  in  the  condition  of  women 
generally  has  won  him  so  much  just  popularity,  will 
despatch  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  method  and 
means  employed  to  spread  education  among  women  in 
Russia. 


DIR^ 


VI.— LOCUSTA. 

Come  close  and  see  her  and  hearken.  This  is  she. 

Stop  the  ways  fast  against  the  stench  that  nips 
Your  nostril  as  it  nears  her.  Lo,  the  lips 
That  between  prayer  and  prayer  find  time  to  be 
Poisonous,  the  hands  holding  a  cup  and  key. 

Key  of  deep  hell,  cup  whence  blood  reeks  and  drips  • 
The  loose  lewd  limbs,  the  reeling  hingeless  hips, 

The  scurf  that  is  not  skin  but  leprosy. 

This  haggard  harlot  grey  of  face  and  green 

With  the  old  hand's  cunning  mixes  her  new  priest 
The  cup  she  mixed  her  Nero,  stirred  and  spiced. 
She  lisps  of  Mary  and  Jesus  Nazarene 

With  a  tongue  tuned,  and  Lead  that  bends  to  the  east 
Praying.  There  are  who  say  she  is  bride  of  Christ 

A.  C.  SwiNBURKE. 
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THE  REUNION  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

Lectures  on  the  Reunion- of  the  Churches.  By  J.  J.  I.  von  Diillin^e- 

D.D.  Translated  (with  Preface)  by  H.  N.  Oxenhain.  Rivingto:i»! 

Our  deep  respect  for  the  massive  erudition  and  manly 
independence  of  Dr  Dollinger  counsels  abstinence  from  any 
stringent  criticism  on  the  obvious  inadequacy  of  these  lec¬ 
tures  as  a  summons  to  bo  less  an  undertaking  than  the 
Reunion  of  Christendom.  They  might  have  been  deemed 
creditable  to  a  subaltern,  but  fall  short  of  the  standard 
imposed  by  leadership  as  regards  alike  oratorical  fervonr 
and  statesmanlike  sagacity.  Their  enthusiasm  is  that  of 
the  academic  cloister,  in  one  aspect  rather  mild,  in  another 
rather  awkward.  They  treat  politics,  and  the  opinion 
which,  in  the  long  run,  moulds  politics,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
recluse  who  has  long  lost  count  of  the  forces  energising 
in  the  contemporary  world.  Here,  in  fact,  lies  the  gist  of 
the  whole  question.  Has  the  world  outgrown  the  Council 
of  Nice,  A.D.  325,  or  has  it  not  ?  Dr  Dollinger,  virtually, 
though  not  formally,  admits  that  things  look  very  much  as 
if  it  had.  Let,  however,  the  divisions  of  Christianity  be 
healed  ;  let  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Protestant  communions 
reunite  on  the  Nicene  basis  (the  Tridentine,  we  lake  for 
granted,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question)  ;  then  modem 
positive  science  will  prove  no  more  stubborn  enemy  than 
ancient  metaphysics,  and  Brahma  and  Buddha  will  share 
the  fate  of  Zeus  and  Odin.  We  shall  have  to  consider  the 
adequacy  of  this  union  to  its  end,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
effected.  Let  us  note,  in  the  first  place,  a  few  of  the  more 
obvious  impediments  to  its  being  effected  at  all. 

The  proposed  fusion,  like  the  Monarchical  fusion  in 
France,  encounters  an  insuperable  obstacle  at  the  outset  in 
the  obstinate  non  jtoseumns  of  its  most  important  con¬ 
stituent.  Dr  Dollinger  by  no  means  occupies  the  position 
of  his  Catholic  predecessors  in  the  work  of  conciliation. 
They  aspired  to  bring  the  Roman  Church  bodily  along 
with  them  ;  his  ambition  must  be  limited  to  that  of  rend¬ 
ing  off  a  fragment  not  ludicrously  disproportionate  to  the 
whole.  They  discharged  an  embassy ;  he  heads  a  mutiny. 
They  looked  for  the  Pope’s  benediction  ;  he  is  already 
smitten  by  his  anathema.  This  altered  state  of  things 
does  not  escape  him  ;  the  bridge  to  corporate  unity,”  he 
regretfully  avows,  **  is  broken  down.”  In  other  words,  the 
present  movement,  in  so  far  as  the  Church  of  Rome  is  con¬ 
cerned,  can  only  bear  the  character  of  a  schism,  a  new 
breach  of  the  very  unity  it  is  designed  to  restore. 
solitary  chance  is  that  the  revolt  should  assume  such  im¬ 
posing  proportions  as  to  scare  the  Pope,  daunt  the  Jesuits, 
and  extort  the  confession  of  error  from  infallibility  itself. 
Few  symptoms  of  this  are  apparent  in  genuinely  Catholic 
countries,  where  all  serious  religious  feeling  visibly  becomes 
more  childishly  fanatical  day  by  day.  In  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  Switzerland,  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  and  it 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  a  paragraph  which  has  appeared  in 
the  nninber  of  the  Examiner  of  the  5th  of  April,  quoted  from 
La  Liberie^  of  Brussels,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  which  I  hope  you  will  kindly  insert. 

The  man  D’Entrayques  received  credentials  from  the  late 
London  General  Council  on  tlie  special  demand  of  a  southern 
town’s  local  section — which  I  need  not  name— and  only  after 
a  thorough  investigation  had  taken  place.  That  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  produced  and  examined  by  the  Commission  appointed 
to  that  effect  were  hona  fide  documents  is  overproved  by  the 
fact  of  those  very  sections  selecting  this  very  man  as  their 
representative  to  the  H<*igue  Congress.  On  my  proposal  the 
Hague  Congress  took  a  resolution  annulling  all  credentials 
previou.sly  given,  either  by  the  London  General  Council  or 
National  Federations,  and  reserved  to  the  General  Council, 
now'  sittingat  New*  York,  the  exclusive  right  to  grant  creden¬ 
tials  ill  those  countries  where  the  International  Working- 
Men’s  Assoewtion  is  prohibited. 

With  regardto  the  nomination  of  D’Entniyquesasan  emissary 
to  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Prance,  by  the  General  Council, 
I  will  state  that  not  only  no  such  nomination  has  ever  taken 
place,  but,  moreover,  no  official  cUicumeut  whatever  has  been 
communicated  to  that  man  ever  since  the  Hague  Congress. 

I  am,  &c.,  Auguste  Serrailliez, 
Representant  pour  la  France  du  Conseil  Gdiidral  de  New  York. 

“  PRIZE  ”  RELIGION. 

Sir, — The  question  of  Dr  Liddon’s,  quoted  from  hie  ‘  Some 
Elements  of  Religion’  in  your  last  number,  “  Would  religion 
be  w’ortli  our  attention  as  serious  men,  would  it  be  any  more 
than  a  jilaytbing,  if  all  ended  in  death?”  will,  I  think,  be 
answered  iii  the  afliinative  by  any  candid,  unprejudiced 
student  of  Jewisli  literature. 

In  the  i’wilius,  the  outpourings  of  an  intensely  religious 
— not, certainly,  of  a“  merely  moral” — heart,  one  fails  to  find 
any  general  tone  or  any  one  statement  that  evinces  belief  in 
an  existence  beyond  the  grave,  while  the  intense  love  of  life 
that  characterises  many  of  them  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  possession  of  that  hope  of  immortality  which  would 
surely  have  moved  the  Psalmist  to  “  indite  ”  so  “  good  a 
matter.”  1  c«annot  believe  that  his  religion  was  a  “plaything” 
that  furnished  words  for  his  music.  I  am,  &c.,  H.  A. 

The  London  Naticnal  Society  for  Women’s  Sufvraok. — 
Public  niectiugs  of  this  Society  have  been  held  at  the  Rosemary 
Branch,  Peekhain,  and  at  the  Pimlico  lioonis.  At  Peckham  Mr 
J.  A.  Lyon  took  the  chair,  and  was  well  supported  by  local 
speakers  of  weight  and  influence.  The  usual  resolutions  w’erc 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  At  the  Pimlico  meeting  Mr  James 
Beal  presided,  and  Mrs  John  Hullah  gave  an  interesting  lecture, 
which  was  followed  by  speeches  from  Mr  James  Macdi  ne’l.  Miss 
Lord,  Rev.  J.  A.  Jacob,  Professor  W.  A.  Hunter,  Mr  Adolphe 
Smith,  and  Mr  Shipton.  The  large  hall  was  by  no  meins  full, 
but  the  lecturer  and  some  of  the  speakers  were  warmly  applauded, 
and  the  resolutions  were  carried  nnanimously. 
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may  well  prove  that  the  political  importance  of  the  Oid  least  as  civilised  nations  are  concerned,  the  plea  will  not 
Catholic  movement  in  these  countries  has  hitherto  been  bear  serious  examination.  The  simple  reason  of  the  re- 
considerably  underrated.  Much  may  also  be  expected  from  jection  of  Christianity  by  these  people  is  its  unsuitableness 
the  present  tendencies  of  German  legislation,  which,  by  to  them.  Their  creeds  embody  phases  of  the  religious 
breaking  the  episcopal  yoke  from  the  necks  of  the  clergy,  instinct  which  it  fails  to  satisfy.  It,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  emboldening  these  to  claim  their  rights  as  citizens  and  offends  the  monotheistic  Mohammedan  by  its  plural  Qod- 
as  men,  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  foster  a  liberal  spirit  head,  and,  on  the  other,  negatives  the  Brahminical  and 
among  them.  Dr  Dellinger,  however,  will  rarely  find  his  Buddhistic  craving  for  a  universal  Divine  incarnation  by 
German  adherents,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  men  of  the  its  limitation  of  this  to  a  single  historical  personage, 
stamp  his  enterprise  demands.  Their  aim  will  in  general  Can  such  objections  be  removed  by  the  most  complete 
be  a  more  complete  emancipation,  not  a  new  bondage  ;  not  unanimity  among  those  who  occasion  them  ?  Is  Dr  Dol- 
to  fraternise  with  Greek  and  Anglican  representatives  linger  any  the  more  reconciled  to  Papal  infallibility  on 
of  the  mediaeval  period,  but  to  escape  the  necessity  of  a  account  of  its  acceptance  by  the  entire  College  of  Cardiaals  ? 
violent  rupture  with  tradition  while  placing  themselves  in  Brahminism  and  Buddhism  themselves  are  sectionally 


harmony  with  the  free  current  of  modern  thought.  The 
only  really  zealous  Old  Catholics,  will  be  the  original  ones 
— men  to  whom  the  loss  of  external  unity  is  an  actual  pri¬ 
vation,  and  who  cannot  rest  until  some  substitute  be  de¬ 
vised— foxes,  in  a  word,  who  have  lost  their  tails. 


divided,  but  is  Dr  Dollinger’s  repugnance  founded  upon 
these  schisms  ?  Would  it  vanish  on  learning  that  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  had  sent  his  blessing  to  the  Talapoins 
of  Siam  ?  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  indwelling  in 
the  said  Lama,  heretofore  appreciated  only  in  Tibet,  was 


^sop’s  fox,  however,  was  afflicted  less  because  he  had  length  acclaimed  at  Yedo,  confessed  at  Canton,  and  dis- 

lost  his  own  tail  than  because  his  fellow-foxes  had  retained  ^7  no  sane  person  in  the  Burmese  Empire  ?  If  not,, 

theirs.  May  there  not  be  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  liow  can  he  expect  Buddhists  to  be  profoundly  impressed 
species  in  the  like  predicament — would-be  Catholic  Churches  1^/  tidings  that  the  ^  Monophysite  heresy  is  extinct  in  Abys- 
— whose  self-conviction  of  spurious  antiquity  or  sullied  ortho-  sinia,  or  that  the  White  Quakers  have  sought  ordination  from 
doxy  might  dispose  them  to  hearken  to  a  cogent  argument  the  Dutch  Jansenists  ?  There  exists,  indeed,  the  surest  hope 
a  posteriori  ?  In  England,  for  instance  ?  It  would  be  hyper-  ^1^®  ultimate  union,  not  only  of  Christian  but  of  all  forms 

critical  to  suggest  that  our  .A  nglican  Beunionists  remind  us  religion  :  but  this  will  be  a  unity  quite  other  than  that 

of  any  animal  rather  than  foxes— they  are  astute  enough  contemplated  by  Dr  Dollinger ;  it  will  be  the  fruit  of  no 
to  be  aware  that  they  cannot  impart  to  Dr  Dollinger  the  ecclesiastical  congress,  of  no  alliance  or  fusion  of  bellige- 
prestige  they  so  sorely  need  themselves.  Two  tailless  ^®“^  churches ;  but  of  the  patient  labours  of  innumerable 
foxes  can  only  solace  mutual  bereavement  by  mutual  thinkers  and  workers,  solitary  and  associated,  of  all  creeds 
condolence  :  the  problem  is  to  find  one  who  has  actually  “®“®»  confining  themselves  to  the  investigation 

never  been  divested  of  his  brush,  one  possessed,  more-  natural  and  moral  laws,  will  be  found  to  tiave  silently 

over,  of  an  appendage  so  umbrageous  as  to  be  capable  of  the  edifice  of  positive  knowledge  amid  the  ^rang- 

adorning,  dignifying  and  accrediting,  not  only  himself,  but  theologians,  as  the  coral  islet  ascends  into  light 

his  curtailed  colleagues  also.  Such  a  fox  is  undoubtedly  nmid  the  barren  agitation  of  the  waves.  i  j 

extant,  but  he  is  too'  much  of  a  fox  not  to  be  aware  that  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  surprising  than  the  blindness 
his  proposed  confederates  have  far  more  need  of  him  than  author  and  translator  of  this  volume  to  the  really 

he  of  them;  that  he  is  consequently  entitled  to  prescribe  significant  phenomena  of  their  own  period,  their  indifference 
the  conditions  of  alliance.  We  allude  to  the  Greco-Russian  thought  outside  the  theological,  their  placid 

Church,  with  its  affiliated  communities.  With  this  formid-  assumption  that  all  the  achievements  of  modern  research 
able  body  no  partial  or  sporadic  secession  is  possible;  like  b®  obliterated  if  only  a  number  of  clergymen  could 

Wordsworth’s  cloud,  “  it  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  ^®  induced  to  agree  among  themselves  upon  a  S3t  of  pro- 
all.’  Dr  Dollinger  recognises  the  fact,  but  fails  to  draw  positions  which  have  ceased  to  interest  anybody  else, 
the  obvious  inference  that  the  feeble  Uhionistic  element  in  “  intellectual  aberrations,  says  Mr  Oxsnham, 

the  Latin  and  Protestant  Churches  would  be  utterly  meaning  thereby  modem  ideas,  would  fade  away  like  a 
swamped  by  the  accession  cf  seventy-five  millions  of  “oisome  exhalation  in  the  bracing  atmosphere  and  clear 
Orientals.  Christianity,  the  Papacy  apart,  would  almost  sunshine  of  a  Christendom  at  unity  with  itself  ’ 

become  a  Slavonic  religion  ;  the  Czar,  as  the  virtual  head  ^®®®  ^®  seriously  imagine  that  absolute  unanimity  on  the 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  would  exercise  a  far  more  dangerous  sohject  of  transubstantiation,  for  example,  would  help  an 
influence  in  Germany  than  the  Pope  does  now.  The  culture  ^Ecumenical  Council  to  evade  the  corollaries  of  the  Ccperni- 


and  patriotism  of  the  nation  would  be  driven  into  the  most 
violent  opposition,  and  all  that  remained  of  Christianity 
would  perish  in  the  strife. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  old  Churches  are 


can  system,  to  strain  dogma  for  the  accommodation  of  Dar¬ 
win,  or  to  annul  the  results  of  recent  biblical  criticism  ?  The 
questions  that  really  interest  the  world  are  no  longer  in  the 
hands  of  churchmen.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  shifting 


not  likely  to  accede  to  Dr  Dollinger’s  invitation ;  the  tl>eology  to  science,  and  the  Old  Catholic  naovenwnt 

Boinan,  because  it  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  caught ;  the  calling  naany  fine  qualities  into  ply  on  the  part  of 

High  Anglican,  because  it  is  not  worth  catching ;  the  promoters,  and  not  destitute  of  political  significance  for 
Eastern,  because  to  catch  a  Russian  would,  in  this  in-  *'*‘® 

stance,  be  to  catch  a  Tartar.  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  »«  »  contribution  to  the  acceleration  of  this  pro¬ 
to  speculate  on  the  probability  of  any  considerable  reunion  ®®®®>  element  in  that  disintegration  of  the  ayient* 

of  Protestants  on  the  Nioene  basis.  Protestantism  has  not  ecclesiastical  structure  which  it  is  its  declared  ambiti^  to 
deposed  the  Pope  to  instal  a  General  Council  in  his  stead,  et^est.  G. 

It  seems  fully  as  reasonable  to  credit  the  infallibility  of 

one  prelate  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  that  of  three  hun-  JJ  GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

hlfe  ®“P®rnaturaI  guidance  Year  1789. 

nave  been  vouchsafed  to  the  first  Council,  which,  on  Dr  lteUtvdror  lheKi.ing  Generatt.il  by  M.  Goizot.  Tran.latod  by 

Uollinger’s  own  showing,  was  denied  to  the  last?  He  Robert  Black,  M.  A.  Vol.  II.  With  some  Seventy  Engravings 

occupies,  in  fact,  precisely  the  same  logical  ground  as  the  Drawings  by  Alph.  de  Neuville.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

most  advanced  section  of  Protestants.  He  rejects  the  M.  Guizot’s  ‘  History  of  France,*  being  “  for  the  rising 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Vatican  assembly  on  account  of  generation,”  very  properly  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
its  repugnance  to  Scripture,  tradition,  and  common  sense ;  vigorous  narrative,  designed  rather  to  tell  in  dramatic 
and  they  repudiate  the  dogmatic  definitions  of  the  Nicene  style  the  progress  of  events  than  to  set  forth  their  causes 
or  the  self-same  reasons.  and  make  clear  the  laws  of  their  development.  It  is  the 


We  have  now  to  remark  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  converse  of  such  a  work  as  his  *  History  of  Civilisation  in 
coveted  reunion  being  effected,  its  alleged  inevitable  re-  Europe  ;  ’  but  while  that  work  is,  as  a  philosophical  history, 
su  t  the  conversion  of  the  non-Christian  world — would,  rather  sketchy  and  superficial,  in  the  present  one  a  B®® 
in  our  apprehension,  be  as  far  off  as  ever.  Disunion  is  a  deal  of  criticism  is  mixed  up  with  its  anecdote.  The 
convenient  scapegoat  for  missionary  failures ;  but,  so  far  at  is  here  satisfactory.  The  work  is  quite  profound  enoug 
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the  controllers  of  capital  and  of  work.  This  reciprocal  violence 
this  anarchy,  these  internal  evils  and  dangers  with  their  incessant 
renewals  called  incessantly  for  intervention  from  without  •  and  * 
when,  after  releasing  themselves  from  oppression  and  iniquitv 
coming  from  above,  the  burghers  fell  a  prey  to  pillage^and 
massacre  coming  from  below,  they  sought  for  a  fresh  protector  to 
save  them  from  this  fresh  evil.  Hence  that  frequent  recourse  to 
the  king,  the  great  suzerain  whose  authority  could  keep  down  the 
bad  magistrates  of  the  commune  or  reduce  the  mob  to  order*  and 
hence  also,  before  long,  the  progressive  downfall,  or,  at  any  rate 
the  utter  enfeeblement  of  those  communal  liberties  so  painfully 
won.  France  was  at  that  stage  of  existence  and  of  civilisation 
at  which  security  can  hardly  be  purchased  save  at  the  price  of 
liberty. 

There  was,  one  might  almost  suppose,  greater  promise 
of  success  in  the  French  communes  than  in  the  English 
boroughs ;  but  the  very  fact  that  the  English  boroughs 
never  gained  such  complete  victories  over  their  oppressors 
as  did  the  French  communes  made  their  ultimate  triumphs 
the  greater.  In  England  the  development  of  those  civic 
liberties  which  the  two  great  .Edwards  wisely  conceded,  as 
means  of  keeping  both  the  barons  and  the  clergy  in  check 
was  a  leading  cause  of  the  overthrow  (which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  was  not  the  destruction)  of  feudalism  at  least 
three  centuries  before  its  grand  defeat  in  France.  The 
English  boroughs  throve  while  the  French  communes 
almost  dropped  out  of  knowledge.  The  thought  that  • 
caused  the  communes  to  demand  their  rights,  however,  was 
not  altogether  suppressed  with  the  neglect  of  the  com¬ 
munal  principle.  M.  Guizot  seems  to  us  to  speak  more  as 
a  champion  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  as  a  Parisian  Whig  than 
as  a  temperate  historian  when  he  says  that,  ‘taking  the 
history  of  France  in  its  entirety  and  under  all  its  phases, 
the  third  estate  has  been  the  most  active  and  determin¬ 
ing  element  in  the  process  of  French  civilisation  ;  ”  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  Tiers  Etat  has  all  through  the  modem  ■ 
period  of  French  history  been  a  formidable  and  growing 
power,  and  that  it  has  accomplished  much  which  the  com¬ 
munal  agitation  failed  to  effect.  “  If  we  follow  it,"  says 
M.  Guizot,  “  in  its  relation  with  the  general  government  of 
the  country,  we  see  it  at  first  allied  for  six  centuries  to  the 
kingship,  struggling  without  cessation  against  the  feudal 
aristocracy  and  giving  predominance  in  place  thereof  to  a 
single  central  power,  pure  monarchy,  closely  bordering, 
though  with  some  frequently  repeated  but  rather  useless 
reservations,  on  absolute  monarchy.  But  so  soon  as  it  had 
gained  this  victory  and  brought  about  this  revolution,  the 
third  estate  went  about  in  pursuit  of  a  new  one,  attacking 
that  single  power  to  the  foundation,  of  which  it  had  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  and  entering  upon  the  task  of  changing^ 
pure  monarchy  into  constitutional  monarchy."  Of  course 
M.  Guizot  considers  that  the  golden  age  of  French  liberty 
was  reached  and  the  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie  secured  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
I  should  think  so  well  of  a  period  in  which  he  was  so  con¬ 
spicuous  and  influential  an  actor ;  but  it  is  certainly  curious 
to  note  the  calm  satisfaction  with  which  he  surveys  the 
new  French  social  fabric 


been  chiefly  written.  Englishmen  especially  may  be  glad 
to  have  placed  within  their  reach  such  an  honest  and  im¬ 
partial  account  of  the  progress  of  France,  comprehensive 
without  being  tediously  spun  out,  and  dramatic  without 
being  melodramatic. 

The  second  volume,  which  has  now  been  translated  by 
Mr  Robert  Black,  and  is  copiously  illustrated  with  rather 
indifferent  reproductions  of  the  capital  drawings  of  M.  de 
Neuville,  carries  on  the  story  through  only  two  centuries, 
from  1328,  when  Philip  VI.  ascended  the  throne,  till  1515, 
when  Louis  XII.  died.  A  longer  and  more  eventful  narrative 
will  have  to  be  crowded  into  the  concluding  volume  if  that 
is  to  describe  with  adequate  detail  the  degeneracy  and 
downfall  of  the  feudal  monarchy,  and  it  is  evident  that  M. 
Guizot  wishes  to  describe  it  adequately.  He  cannot  quite 
divest  himself  of  the  national  pride  which,  though  it  is 
common  to  most  races,  is  especially  apparent  in  Frenchmen ; 
but  he  is  anxious  to  be  impartial,  and  his  impartiality  is 
greater  than  that  of  most  other  historians  of  his  country. 
He  is  not  afraid  to  exhibit  the  elements  of  weakness  and 
the  disgraceful  episodes  in  its  progress.  He  thinks  more  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation  and  less  of  its  military 
glory  than  any  of  that  school  of  writers  which  has  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  author  of  ‘  The  Consulate  and  the  Empire.* 
But  of  course  M.  Guizot  is  in  every  way  a  very  different' 
fort  of  patriot  from  M.  Thiers. 

M.  Guizot’s  merits  as  a  philosophical  historian  appear  at 
their  best  in  such  chapters  as  those  on  “  The  Communes 
and  the  Third  Estate,"  and  on  “The  States-General of  the 
Fourteenth  Century."  To  students  there  is  nothing  new 
in  these  chapters,  but  to  ordinary  readers  they  will  be  very 
instructive.  In  these  days,  when  the  Federal  spirit  is 
being  revived  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  when 
new  claims,  or  old  claims  in  new  shapes,  are  being  made 
bv  the  champions  of  national  liberty,  a  clear  understand- 


of  the  present  day. 

The  third  estate  of  the  old  regimen  exists  no  more ;  it  disap¬ 
peared  in  its  victory  over  privilege  and  absolute  power ;  it  has 
for  heirs  the  middle  classes,  as  they  are  now  called ;  bat  these 
classes,  whilst  inheriting  the  conquests  of  the  old  third  estate, 
hold  them  on  new  conditions  also,  as  legitimate  as  binding.  To 
secure  their  own  interests  as  well  as  to  discharge  their  public 
duty  they  are  bound  to  be  at  once  conservative  and  liberal;  they 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  enlist  and  rally  beneath  their  flag,  the 
old,  once  privileged  superiorities  which  have  survived  the  f  Jl 
of  the  old  regimen,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  recognise 
the  continual  upward  movement  which  is  fermenting  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation.  That  in  its  relations  with  the 
aristocratic  classes  the  third  estate  of  the  old  regimen  should 
have  been,  and  for  a  long  time  remained,  uneasy,  disposed 
to  take  umbrage,  jealous,  and  even  envious,  is  no  more 
than  natural;  it  had  its  rights  to  urge  and  its  conquests  to 
gain ;  nowadays  its  conquests  have  been  won,  the  rights  are 
recognised,  proclaimed,  and  exercised,  the  middle  classes  have  no 
longer  any  legitimate  ground  for  uneasiness  or  envy,  they  can 


rest  with  full  confidence  in  their  own  dignity  and  their  own 
strength,  they  have  undergone  all  the  necessary  trials  and  passed 
all  the  necessary  tests.  In  respect  of  the  lower  orders  and  the 
democracy  properly  so  called,  the  position  of  the  middle  classes  is 


no  less  favourable ;  they  have  no  fixed  line  of  separation ;  for 
who  can  say  where  the  middle  classes  begiu  and  where  they  end? 


In  the  name  of  the  principles  of  common  rights  and  general 
liberty  they  were  formed  ;  and  by  the  working  of  the  same  pn®" 
ciples  they  are  being  constantly  recruited,  and  are  incessanfiy 
drawing  new  vigour  from  the  sources  whence  they  sprang.  I® 
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maintain  common  rights  and  free  movement  upwards  against  the 
retrograde  tendencies  of  privilege  and  absolute  power  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  against  the  insensate  and  destructive  pre¬ 
tensions  of  levellers  and  anarchists,  is  now  the  double  business  of 
the  middle  classes  ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time,  for  themselves,  the 
sure  way  of  preserving  preponderance  in  the  State,  in  the  name 
of  general  interests  of  which  those  classes  are  the  most  real  and 
most  efficient  representatives. 

■  That  passage  shows  very  plainly,  to  all  who  need  evidence 
of  it,  to  what  school  in  politics  M.  Guizot  belongs,  and  how 
he  turns  from  the  past  to  criticise  the  present ;  but  his 
hourgeoiserie — if  we  may  coin  that  word — hardly  affects 
the  general  tone  of  his  history,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
chiefly  descriptive  and  narrative.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  volume  before  us  consists  of  a  vigorous  record  of  the 
Hundred  Years*  War  that  was  begun  by  our  Edward  III. 
and  Van  Artevelde,  and  only  ended  by  the  prowess  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  This  record  carries  him  through  the  reigns  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  Charleses.  The  rest  of  the  volume 
recounts  the  history  of  France  under  Louis  XI.,  Charles 
VIII.,  and  Louis  XII.,  the  last  of  whom  was  the  suzerain 
of  Bayard,  and  the  husband  of  Henry  VIII. 's  sister,  Mary 
Tudor.  The  grave  consequences  of  King  Louis's  marriage 
with  Queen  M  ary  are  quaintly  set  forth  in  Bayard’s  *  Loyal 
Serviteur  ’ :  **  He  had  no  great  need  to  be  married,  for  many 
reasons,  and  he  likewise  had  no  great  desire  that  way ; 
but  because  he  found  himself  on  every  side  at  war,  which 
he  could  not  maintain  without  pressing  very  hard  on  his 
people,  he  behaved  like  the  pelican.  The  good  king,  because 
of  his  wife,  changed  all  his  manner  of  living ;  he  had  been 
wont  to  dine  at  eight,  and  now  he  dined  at  midday ;  he 
had  been  wont  to  go  to  bed  at  six,  now  he  went  to  bed  at 
midnight.  He  fell  ill,  and  from  his  illness  naught  could 
save  him.”  F. 


THE  LIFE  OF  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE. 

Miscellaneous  Essays,  By  H.  T.  Colebrooke.  With  Life  of  the 

Author.  By  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke.  In  Three  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.  Triibner  and  Co. 

We  can  hardly  share  the  author’s  hope  that  this  account 
of  his  illustrious  father’s  literary  career  “  may  prove  of 
interest  even  beyond  the  circle  of  Oriental  students,” 
unless,  indeed,  he  means  by  these  last  only  that  extremely 
small  circle  of  students  who  make  Hindoo  literature  and 
antiquities  their  speciality.  In  that  case,  we  can  well 
believe  that  ‘  The  Life  *  will  be  welcomed  by  the  daily 
widening  class  of  non-Oriental,  or  non-classical,  readers, 
who  are  interested  in  India  on  account  of  her  important 
position  in  modern  politics ;  and,  through  the  medium 
of  works  in  English,  French,  or  German,  have  formed 
some  notions  of  what  is  the  place  of  Hindoo  genius  in 
history,  philosophy,  and  religion.  The  book  would  have 
been  far  more  successful  had  it  only  been  more  of  what 
it  professes  to  be — a  biography ;  in  which  case  it  might 
have  won  some  share  of  attention  even  from  “  the 
general  reader.” 

This  is  not  a  piece  of  literary  workmanship — a 
“  biography  ” — but  rather  a  storehouse  full  of  the  most 
multifarious  matter,  out  of  which  a  skilful  hand  might 
have  shaped  a  work  of  art.  The  ordinary  objection  from 
the  uneventful  character  of  literary  heroes  will  not  hold 
in  this  case.  Colebrooke’s  life  was  anything  but  mono¬ 
tonous  ;  and  the  man  himself  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  remarkable  figures  in  that  early  Anglo- 
Indian  society,  some  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable 
to  one  who  would  understand  how  immensely  British 
views  on  Indian  political  and  social  questions  have 
changed  within  the  last  seventy  years.  Young  Cole¬ 
brooke’s  position  and  prospects  in  England  might  also 
have  given  occasion  for  a  living  picture  of  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  a  victory  in  which  was,  as  Sir  Edward  says, 
regarded  as  of  equal  importance  to  one  in  the  House 
of  Commons.’*  In  1769,  Henry’s  father.  Sir  George 
Colebrooke,  became  chairman  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  held  the  office  for  four  years.  In  this  position 
IS  power  and  natronage  were  immense,  for  the  recent 
conquests  in  Inaia  were  looked  upon  as  a  mine  of  wealth, 
and  the  chairman  was  beset  by  applicants  for  the  situa- 
lons  and  offices  at  the  disposal  of  “  this  mercantile 


body.”  It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  has  not  indulged  his 
readers  with  some  specimens  from  that  ”  curious  file  of 
notes  of  application  which  Sir  George  Colebrooke  threw 
together  as  a  record  of  the  importanse  of  his  new 
position.”  Owing  to  a  good  many  similar  sins  of 
omission,  there  are  several  portions  of  the  book  which 
will  prove  rather  uninteresting  to  readers  already 
uninitiated. 

But,  taking  it  as  it  is,  and  supposing  some  prelimi¬ 
nary  knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  the  subject,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  this  “  life  ”  of  Colebrooke  affords  a 
vast  amount  of  curious,  pleasant,  and  instructive  read¬ 
ing.  Its  great  charm,  of  course,  consists  in  the  glimpses 
it  gives  of  the  character  of  Colebrooke,  whose  versatility 
and  quickness  were  as  great  as  his  courage  and  indus¬ 
try.  “  There  was  no  subject  which  he  did  not  touch  ; 
nor  touch,  without  adorning.”  Only,  that  he  did  not 
merely  touch  them :  whatever  subject  he  took  up,  ho 
plunged  into,  heart  and  soul ;  and  his  mastery  over  it 
was  that  of  a  professor.  Snake  poison,  Bengali  agricul¬ 
ture,  astronomy,  Hindoo  law,  Indian  algebra,  Vedic 
literature,  and  the  mysticism  of  Hindoo  philosophy 
came  all  equally  handy  ”  to  him.  Always  an  insatiable 
devourer  of  books  of  every  description,  it  latterly  became 
an  affair  of  great  difficulty  to  his  attentive  friends  to  find 
out  for  him  any  book  which  he  had  not  read ;  and  our 
author  mentions  an  instance  in  which  his  father  once 
upon  a  time  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  doctor’s 
library,  the  result  being  a  very  respectable  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
greatest  test  of  Colebrooke’s  courage  as  a  student  was 
his  perseverance  in  those  Sanscrit  studies  which  have 
made  his  name  for  ever  famous  in  the  history  of  Oriental 
literature.  Happily  students  of  the  present  day  have 
not  known  what  it  was  to  study  Sanscrit  from  grammars 
and  dictionaries  written  in  the  language,  and  with  slow 
help  from  teachers  who  did  not  know  English.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  appearance  of  a  philosophical  scholar 
like  Colebrooke  was  a  godsend ;  for  Sir  Wm  Jones, 
and  others  who  were  “  Sanscrit  mad,”  had  raised  ex¬ 
travagant  hopes  of  the  revelations  to  be  made  from  the 
ancient  stores  of  Hindoo  literature  and  science.  His 
ideas  on  Hindoo  caste,  mvthology,  ethnology,  etc., 
were  not  only  in  advance  of  his  time,  but  are,  in  some 
respects,  at  least,  quite  on  a  level  with  the  most  recent 
speculations.  On  these  subjects.  Sir  Edward  quotes 
some  very  amusing  theories,  the  crudeness  of  which  re¬ 
minds  ns  of  Lyell’s  famous  introduction. 

Pious  missionaries,  in  their  desperation,  of  course, 
attributed  caste  to  the  invention  of  the  devil.  They 
even  did  likewise  with  “  the  most  philosophical  of  all 
langpiages” — the  Sanscrit;  and  one  of  them — (p.  65) — 
who  was  the  first  to  publish  its  grammar,  and  was 
naturally  “  eager  to  exalt  the  greatness  of  the  task  ho 
had  taken  in  hand,”  exclaims  at  ”the  admirable  craft  of 
the  devil,  which  led  the  Brahmin  philosophers  to  form  a 
language  at  once  so  rich  and  complicated,  in  order  to 
conceal  their  religious  dogmas  and  mysteries,  not  merely 
from  the  vulgar  but  from  men  of  instruction.” 

One  of  Colebrooke’s  most  pleasing  characteristics  was 
his  sympathy  with,  and  appreciation  of,  native  character, 
which  led  him  into  occasionalreproof  of  English  behaviour 
towards  the  conquered : 

Nerer  mixing  with  nativei,  a  European  is  ignorant  of  their  real 
character,  which  he  therefore  despises.  When  they  meet,  it  is 
with  fear  on  one  side  and  arrogance  on  the  other.  Considered 
as  a  race  of  inferior  beings  by  the  appellation  of  black  fellows, 
their  feelings  are  sported  with,  and  their  sufferings  meet  no  more 
compassion  than  those  of  a  dog  or  monkey.  Contemptuous 
treatment  is,  however,  the  only  injury  usually  received  at  the 
hands  of  their  modern  conquerors. 

This  extract  is  from  a  letter  dated  1788,  when  the 
writer  was  twenty-three  years  old.  No  doubt  the 
Anglo-Indians  have  improved  since  that  time ;  but  if 
Mr.  Colebrooke  were  now  alive,  he  would  have  opportu¬ 
nities  every  Monday  morning  of  reading  in  the  Indian 
papers  complaints  against  that  very  exclusiveness,  and 
that  insular  hauteur,  to  which  ho  remrs  in  another  letter, 
and  which  our  Indian  contemporaries  allege  to  be  still  a 

source  of  mischief  and  discord.  , x*  c 

Many  readers  will  look  forward  to  the  publication  of 
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harmonizing  Science  and  Scripture  is  not,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  openly  taught  by  any  theologian  in  this 
country.  Here  are  a  few  sentences  from  Mr.  Hunt’s 
resume  of  Frohschammer’s  views  : 

The  law  of  development  to  which  every  organism  is  subject  is 
also  the  Law  of  States  and  Churches,  which  are  historical  orgar- 
isms.  There  is  a  law  of  death  as  well  as  of  life.  To  it,  too* 
States  and  Churches  are  subject;  Christianity,  at  least  in  hj 
externals,  is  not  excepted.  .  .  .  But  as  in  nature  the  old  form 
dies  and  the  new  one  takes  its  place,  so  in  religion  the  old  organi- 
sations  decay,  and  newer  and  higher  forms  of  faith  are  evolved. 
It  is  vain  for  ecclesiastics  to  breathe  their  anathemas  and  denun* 
ciations  against  modern  science,  the  culture  of  the  age,  and  the 
free  government  of  States.  This  is  God  s  world,  and  progress  is 
God’s  order.  Too  long  has  the  Church  been  at  war  with  God. 
Too  long  have  the  so-called  princes  of  the  Church  persecuted  the 
world’s  benefactors— the  genuine  priests  of  truth.  Henceforth 
Christianity  must  take  account  of  the  world’s  progress,  and  ac- 
knowledge  all  that  is  in  itself  good.  As  grace  supposes  nature 
and  is  built  upon  it,  so  Christianity  supposes  Science,  and  must 
embrace  all  that  Science  teaches.  Most  men  prefer  a  positive 
religion.  It  is  easy ;  it  saves  inquiry  and  anxiety.  .  .  ,  Science 
must  he  free  ;  it  cannot  give  up  what  it  knows  to  be  true  because 
of  anything  in  the  Bible,  or  supposed  to  be  in  the  Bible.  It  was 
well  that  Astronomy  was  a  definite  Science.  When  it  came  in 
conflict  with  Church  authority  and  the  old  doctrine  of  Bible 
inspiration,  there  was  no  question  which  side  had  to  yield. 
Astronomy  has  vindicated  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  Science. ., 
The  scientific  question  of  the  present  day  with  which  theology  U 
most  concerned  is  that  of  development  in  nature.  Air.  Darwin’s 
doctrine  may  not  be  proved.  ^  origin  of  man  may  still  be 
regarded  as  a  mystery.  But  it  is  impossible  now  to  receive  the 


the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  series.  Meanwhile » 
we  cordially  recommend  to  their  notice  this  most  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  letters,  criticisms,  and  memoranda  on 
the  career  of  one  of  the  finest  scholars  and  most  gifted 
men  whom  this  country  has  produced.  J.  M. 


ESSAYS  IN  THEOLOGY. 

Contemporary  Essays  in  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  Author 

of  ‘  An  Ks^ay  on  Pantheism,’  ‘  History  of  Religious  Thought  in 

England,’  &c.  Strahan  and  Co. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  nineteen  papers  and  reviews 
of  which  this  volume  consists  are  repinnted  from  the 
‘  Contemporary  Review/  but  there  is  a  further  propriety 
in  incorporating  the  term  “  Contemporary  ”  into  the 
title-page  of  the  collection,  inasmuch  as  all  the  subjects 
with  which  it  deals  belong  to  the  category  of  current 
topics.  It  is  to  this  circumstance,  moreover,  rather  than 
to  any  striking  intellectual  or  literary  ability  displayed 
in  it,  that  the  volume  owes  the  interest  it  undeniably 
possesses.  There  is  little  or  no  original  thought  in  any 
of  these  papers.  Their  author,  indeed,  very  seldom  speaks 
on  his  own  account,  but  restricts  himself  for  the  most 
part  to  reporting,  summarising,  and  collating  the 
views  of  others.  Not  one  of  these  papers  can  with 
strictness  be  designated  an  essay.  Several  of  them,  such 
as  “  A  visit  to  Munich,”  “  The  Old  Catholic  Congress,” 
and  “  The  Old  Catholic  Alovement,”  are  simply  descrip¬ 
tive  narratives,  differing  in  no  essential  respect  from  the 
letters  of  “  Our  own  Correspondent.”  These,  however, 
constitute  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  portions  of 
the  book,  as  they  embody  an  account  of  the  writer’s  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  with  the  Old  Catholic  leaders,  and  suc¬ 
cinct  statements  of  their  opinions  and  proceedings.  A 
largo  proportion  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  notices 
or  condensations  of  books,  a  species  of  article  which 
serves  a  useful  purpose,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess 
any  high  degree  of  permanent  value.  “  The  Bishops 
and  the  Revision  of  the  Bible  ”  and  “  Recent  Ecclesiasti- 
calJudgrncnts”  chronicle  in  detail  incidents  in  the  re¬ 
cent  religious  history  of  England,”  and  read  like  ex¬ 
panded  paragraphs  from  the  “  Annual  Register,”  or  the 
Rev.  W;  N.  Molesworth’s  ‘  Hi.story  of  England/  while 
the  paper  headed  ‘  French  Protestantism  ’  is  little  more 
than  an  abridged  report  of  the  proceedings  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Protestant  Synod  of  France  which  was  held  i 
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amid  the  rattling  of  plates  and  glasses,  and  dark  surging 
clouds  of  smoke.  Whereupon  Mr  Hant  remarks  that 
tobacco  smoke  “  is  in  no  way,  I  suppose,  incompatible 
with  religion,  but  the  Germans  have  no  conception  how 
droll  to  an  English  assembly  would  have  been  the  scene 
at  the  evening  banquet.  The  Venerable  Archbishop  of 
Utretcht,  with  one  of  his  canonsi,  sat  in  a  prominent 
place,  provided  with  the  interminable  cigar,  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  boisterous  hilarity  of  the  evening.”  We 
take  leave  of  Mr  Hunt’s  book  in  the  best  humour  with 
its  author.  Cr«  T. 


MEMOmS  OF  A  PAEISIAN  WORKMAN. 

Memoires  d*un  Ouvr'ier  de  Paris.  Paris ;  Cbarpentier  et  Cie. 

To  M.  Audiganne  is  due  the  collection  and  publication 
of  these  economic  essays  of  a  French  working  man,  and 
whoever  has  chanced  upon  the  editor’s  earlier  works,  ‘  His- 
toire  des  Classes  Ouvrieres’  and  ‘  Les  Ouvriers  d’  a  Present,’ 
&c.,  will  be  able  to  exactly  define  the  species  of  econo- 
mist  he  introduces.  M.  Pierre  Bruno,  the  “millwright’s 
foreman,”  whom  M.  Audiganne  has  taken  by  the  hand, 
appears  to  be  heart  and  soul  of  that  optimist  order 
derisively  christened  under  the  Empire,  mwriers  lien 
pensanfs — industrious,  intelligent,  and  unimpeachably  con¬ 
scientious  citizens,  whose  pardon  is  ready  for  every  fait 
accompli j  be  it  a  coup  d'etat  or  a  massacre  like  that  of  May  ; 
and  who  are  almost  invariably  pushed  by  their  very  modera¬ 
tion  into  an  antagonistic  class,  that  of  the  retail  bourgeoisie. 
He  is  of  the  school  which  subordinates  all  political  questions 
to  those  of  social  economy.  Caesarism  is  less  terrible  in  its 
eyes  than  socialism,  and  the  right  of  association  more 
dangerous  than  the  right  divine.  With  a  view  to  the 
interchange  of  such  ideas,  to  the  encouragement  of  such 
faiths,  a  ceicle  d'ouvriers  was  formed  in  Paris  some  twelve 
years  ago.  To  this  moderate  assembly  M.  Bruno  be¬ 
longed.  The  workmen  met  every  Saturday  evening  at  a 
little  cafe  in  a  popular  faubourg,  during  the  siege,  during 
the  Commune,  apparently  unexcited  by  the  capitulation  of 
Paris  or  by  the  execution  of  the  hostages.  It  is  the  result 
of  these  informal  deliberations  and  causeries  that  M.  Audi¬ 
ganne  has  just  published.  The  memoirs  treat  of  a  wide 
circle  of  subjects  relating  to  the  working  classes  and  their 
collective  life,  the  modern  tendencies  of  labour,  past  and 
present  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  proletariat,  the 
position  of  women  in  humble  households,  working  men’s 
ideas  on  religion,  social  and  economic  reforms  to  be  achieved, 
&c.  They  are,  in  miniature  and  modernised,  the  cahiers 
de  charges  sent  up  from  every  [canton  of  France  to  the 
Etats  Generaux  of  178iJ. 

Foremost  among  the  charges  M.  Bruno  makes  against 
the  governing  classes  in  France  is  that  of  ignorance 
— radical,  complacent  ignorance  of  the  composition,  aims, 
and  opinions  of  the  lower  strata.  The  Empire  did  much 
to  foster  it.  “It  was  manifestly  part  of  the  Imperial 
policy,”  writes  the  “  Ouvrier  de  Paris,”  “to  separate  social 
grades,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  to  prevent  their  rappjtoche- 
ment  and  union.  Every  species  of  alliance  was  regarded 
with  suspicion.  Even  in  the  establishment  of  certain  semi- 
ofiScial  associations,  like  the  Societies  of  Mutual  Succour, 
and  later  in  certain  franchises  accorded  to  the  labouring 
orders,  special  clauses  were  always  introduced  of  a  nature 
to  awaken  suspicion  on  one  side  or  another.”  And  apart  from 
certain  strategic  purposes,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
rapid  reconstruction  of  Paris,  planned  and  partly  achieved 
by  Napoleon  III.,  was  dictated  by  the  same  policy  of  sepa¬ 
ration.  Baron  Haussmann  had  studied  London  topography 
to  some  purpose.  Farther  on,  in  the  Second  Book,  M. 
Bruno  enters  at  some  length  into  the  history  of  recent 
attempts  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  angry  discontent  that 
has  bubbled  up  in  insurrection  about  a  dozen  times  since  the 
Revolution.  Not  one  of  the  enquHes  made  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  classes  in  later  years  has  resulted  in 
beneficial  legislation.  The  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted  proved  them  to  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  in 
which  M.  Billault,  the  organiser  of  the  first  ijiquiry,  pro¬ 
claimed  its  utility  :  it  was  to  “  show  the  interest  ”  of  the 
Assembly  in  popular  questions.  This  “  show  ”  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  justices  of  the  peace,  assisted  by  committees  of 


workmen  and  masters.  The  questions  on  their  pro¬ 
gramme  were  absurdly  vague.  “What  are  the  means  of 
augmenting  production,  and  assuring  the  development  of 
consumption  ?  ”  is  a  good  example — a  few  more  words,  and 
the  whole  science  of  political  economy  might  have  been 
resumed  in  the  phrase.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was 
a  report  presented  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
1850.  It  was  simply  consigned  to  the  archives  of 
the  Assembly ;  a  large  number  of  documents  had  been 
lost.  Reformative  essays  under  the  regime  of  Decem¬ 
ber  expired  more  noisily,  but  scarcely  less  completely. 
The  Imperial  Government  blundered  most  persistently  in 
questions  relating  to  the  working  population,  the  chief 
source  of  its  errors  residing,  in  the  policy  which  condemned 
it  to  a  continual  search  for  an  instrument  among  these 
orders.  Doubtless  some  real  reforms  were  enacted — chiefly 
in  the  earlier  years,  when  numerous  elements,  accumulated 
beforehand,  rendered  such  reforms  easy  ;  but  in  1855  the 
era  of  shallow  measures  d  effet  and  two-edged  decrees 
began.  The  Imperial  Enquete  is  an  instance.  It  was  at 
first  shrouded  in  official  mystery — its  starting  point  being 
a  confidential  circular  addressed  to  the  prefects  in  1858. 
Of  course  the  event  transpired,  as  it  was  intended  to  do> 
and  it  was  known  that  the  programme  consisted  of  seven 
questions,  chiefly  relating  to  the  statistics  of  certain  manu¬ 
factories,  five  of  which  were  already  answered  in  every 
technical  register  and  annuaire,  while  the  remaining  two 
were  completely  irrelevant  to  any  political  or  economic 
question  I  The  working  men’s  delegations  to  the  Exhibitions 
of  1862  and  1867  were  organised  after  a  similar  fashion ; 
and  the  French  working  classes  foresaw  the  character  of 
the  display,  for  the  majority  abstained  from  voting,  and  the 
delegates  did  not  represent  a  third  of  their  order.  Their 
I  reports,  much  as  they  have  been  quoted  in  England,  were 
'  practically  useless.  The  couvpie-rendus  of  the  juries  con¬ 
tained  their  best  features,  and,  for  the  rest,  they  were  mere 
flowery  essays  on  mild  official  socialism.  M.  Bruno  reports 
the  judgment  passed  upon  the  delegations  by  most  French 
working  men  ;  “  C’est  une  manifestation  dirigee  par  le 
pouvoir  absolu,  au  profit  du  pouvoir  absolu.” 

A  similar  manifestation,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Bruno,  was 
the  Internationale  at  its  birth.  He  instances  the  flirtation 
of  the  Government  with  the  Association,  and  M.  Rouher’s 
remark  to  a  delegate  of  the  Congress  of  Geneva,  asking 
for  an  authorisation  to  publish  a  paper  read  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  :  “  Still,  if  you  were  to  insert  a  few  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgments  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  working  classes,  we  might  see.”  He  denies 
the  infiuence  of  the  Internationale  since  its  immixture 
into  politics,  and  cites  as  an  argument  the  fact  that  the 
Parisian  section  obtained,  at  Geneva,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
question  of  “  the  political  reconstitution  of  Poland.” 

“  Certain  articles  concerning  labour  inscribed  in  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  Association  are  universally  admitted  among 
us.  But  it  is  erroneous  to  assert  that  all  working  men,  and 
notably  those  of  Paris,  are  members  of  the  Internationale  ; 
the  old  affiliations  are  well  known,  and  I  know  of  none  of 
recent  date.”  M.  Bruno  denies  in  the  same  manner  that 
there  exists  any  enmity  between  Hie  proletariat  and  the 
army,  that  atheism  is  general,  or  communism  at  all  under¬ 
stood — in  short,  he  labours  to  substitute  for  the  Spectre 
Bouge  a  type  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Review.  His  conclu¬ 
sions  are  somewhat  confused,  but  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
social  economy  pure  and  simple  his  views  and  lessons  are 
clear  and  excellent.  The  book  is  unmistakably  the  work 
of  a  timid  thinker,  but,  apart  from  the  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  it  gives  respecting  working  men’s  ideas  of  social  reform, 
it  is  significant  as  reflecting  the  profound  antipathy  felt 
even  among  moderate  Parisian  ouvriers  for  Csesarism,  and 
indeed  monarchy  in  any  shape.  E.  D.  J. 


WILD  WEATHER. 

Wild  Weather.  A  Novel.  By  Lady  Wood,  Author  of  ‘  Sabins,' 
‘  Seadrift,’  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

‘  Wild  Weather  ’  is  a  book  powerful  rather  than  alto¬ 
gether  pleasant  to  read — it  is  too  true  to  its  title  to  be  that. 
Throughout  it  is  stormful  and  dreary,  in  the  moral  world  no 
less  than  in  the  material.  The  action  really  commences 
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and  no  one,  not  accustomed  to  live  on  nsh,  could  realise  the 
loathing  the  constant  consumption  of  such  a  food  occasions. 

Among  the  sufferers  in  those  cruel  days  is  a  fisherman 
named  Luke  Bathe,  and  on  the  Christmas  night  we  find 
him  wandering  on  the  shore,  with  his  heart  full  of  rage  and 
despair ;  for  his  beloved  wife,  Purity,  is  in  the  pangs  of 
childbirth,  and  likely  to  perish,  because  he  cannot  obtain 
for  her  the  medical  care  and  nourishment  she  needs.  Half 
carelessly  he  watches  a  noble  East  Indiaman  break  up  in 
the  storm,  for,  single  handed,  he  can  give  no  help,  and  the 
wild  night  has  followed  a  wild  day’s  work  on  shore,  where 
the  fishermen  and  miners  of  St  Jude  have  risen  in  fury  and 
sacked  the  house  of  Mr  Tregellas,  a  squire  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  has  been  hoarding  his  grain  till  prices 
should  rise  even  higher,  and  then  drunk  themselves  drunk 
with  what  they  found  there.  Presently  the  thought  strikes 
him  that  something  of  value  may  float  ashore,  which  will 
give  him  the  gold  ho  craves.  A  large  chest  is  washed  to 


sent  to  scnooi,  so  the  gentle  Maiden  Mergrete  loses 
both  her  companions  at  a  blow.  But  how  Lady  Wood 
works  out  her  story  to  its  truly  tragic  consummation  we 
shall  leave  our  readers  to  discover  for  themselves. 

Old  Squire  Carmichael  is  excellently  drawn.  Open- 
handed  and  crenerous.  but  thoughtless  and  nntbriffir 


and  closes  in  blinding  and  desolating  snow;  and  in  the 
coarse  of  it  we  have  to  do  with  famine  and  arson,  cruel 
murder,  followed  by  lifelong  remorse  and  dread,  and  a 
young  life  withering  up  in  the  shock  of  disappointed  affec¬ 
tion.  Lady  Wood  is  a  skilful  artist,  and  well  knows  how  to 
mix  her  colours  so  as  to  obtain  the  effects  she  seeks,  and  the 
result  is  here  that  the  almost  unbroken  gloom  of  the  book 
becomes  quite  painfully  oppressive.  Not  that  it  is  without 
touches  of  humour,  though  of  a  somewhat  dry  and  grim 
kind,  and  the  fortunes  of  old  Squire  Carmichael  and  his 
patient,  much-enduring  wife  furnish  some  relief  to  the 
general  darkness  of  the  piece. 

For  the  scene  of  her  story  Lady  Wood  has  again  selected 
a  village  on  the  Cornish  coast,  and  the  date  of  its  opening 
chapters  is  just  a  century  ago.  In  those  days  the  famine 
was  sore  in  the  land. 

Hard  times  had  come,  the  crops  had  been  deficient  both  of 
wheat  and  barley.  Winds,  drivini;  rain  had  swept  over  the  half- 
ripened  grain,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  sodden  and  scanty, 
were  scarcely  fit  for  consumption  when  gathered  into  barns. 
Loaves  of  the  coarsest  barley  were  fourteen  pence  the  quartern 
loaf.  Animal  food  could  not  be  obtained  but  by  the  rich,  and 
even  they  felt  the  pinch  of  the  increased  prices.  As  if  to  accu¬ 
mulate  suffering  in  the  poor,  the  supply  of  fish  was  reduced  almost 
to  nothing.  In  vain  the  fishermen  exposed  themselves  to  the 
bitter  cold  of  the  frosty  air  and  the  turmoil  of  the  wintry  storms, 
they  scarcely  obtained  enough  for  the  consumption  of  themselves ; 


Has  wasted  his  substance  and  exhausted  the  patience  of  his 
creditors,  so  that  the  hand  of  famine  is  almost  as  heavy  on 
the  household  of  West  Grange  as  on  the  cottagers  of  St 
Jude.  The  old  sportsman  cannot  find  food  for  his  horses 
and  dogs,  and  has  to  determine,  with  a  bitter  pang,  that 
the  latter  must  be  sold.  His  favourite  hunter,  old  Saladin 
however,  he  cannot  sell  to  strange  hands — better  shoot 
him  himself.  So  he  bids  the  groom,  Joe  Mundic,  lead  him 
to  the  strawyard,  and  explains  his  purpose,  to  that  worthy 
fellow’s  infinite  horror. 

“You  go  nigh  to  break  my  heart,  Sir.  Look  at  the  poor  old 
fellow  listening  like  a  Christian  to  what  you  are  saying.  There’s 
the  mark  of  the  stub  that  staked  him  that  day  you  cut  all  the 
great  folks  down  when  we  met  at  Wheatear  Bottom.  There’s  the 
scar  on  his  shoulder  where  the  branch  scratched  him  as  he  took 
you  over  the  five-barred  gate,  going  into  the  osier  bed.  Do  you 
mind,  Sir,  how  the  turnpike  man  found  you  and  Saladin  both 
asleep,  you  nodding  over  his  neck,  when  he  came  down  late  at 
night  to  let  you  through  the  gate,  after  that  long  day  at  Pol- 

garth?”  .  , 

« I  can’t  help  it,”  cried  Uncle  Tom,  turning  his  head  aside,  “  he 

must  die.”  .  ,  ,,  , 

Joe  turned  away,  too,  and  coming  back  as  suddenly,  produced 
from  his  breeches-pocket  an  old  greasy  purse  of  leather,  out  of 
which  he  plucked  nve  guineas.  “  I’ve  carried  them  cursed  bits  of 
money  ever  since  I  was  forty  years  old,  to  bury  me ;  but  I’ll  buy 
Saladin,  and  leave  my  body  to  the  parish  ;  *tis  all  they  will  ever 
have  had  to  do  with  me,  and  they  need  not  grudge  that.  Take 
the  guineas,  master — and  let  me  have  the  old  horse — no  one  can 
touch  him  if  he  is  mine.” 

Uncle  Tom  could  not  speak  ;  he  dropped  the  pistol,  and  it  fell 
on  his  corn,  which  sent  him  off  into  such  an  awful  fit  of  cursing 
that  Joe  said  afterwards  it  made  his  cap  stand  up  on  his  head  to 
hear  him,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  hurried  Saladin  back 
to  the  stable,  and  gave  him  an  extra  feed  of  corn  to  comfort  him 
for  the  perturbation  of  spirits  Joe  felt  sure  he  must  have  suffered 
when  his  speedy  execution  was  discussed. 

There  is  some  very  fine  work  of  one  sort  and  another  in 
*  Wild  Weather,’  and  it  is  a  book  that  cannot  fail  to  add  to 
the  high  reputation  which  its  author  already  deservedly 
enjoys.  Cl.  S. 


seizing  on  a  heavy  bag  of  coin,  when  he  is  confronted  by  the 
owner,  who  has  swum  ashore  bearing  his  infant  boy  in  his 
arms,  these  lives  being  all  that  the  sea  has  spared.  Indig¬ 
nant  at  what  seems  to  him  so  cruel  and  heartless  a  robbery, 
he  sternly  commands  Luke  to  stay  his  hand,  calling  him 
scoundrel  and  thief,  when  the  fisherman,  in  a  sudden 
transport  of  fury  and  terror,  dashes  the  life  out  of  him  with 
the  fragment  of  rock  he  has  used  to  break  open  the  chest. 
Horrorstruck  at  his  deed  a  moment  afterwards,  he  hides 
the  body  and  the  chest  in  a  cave  whose  existence  is  hardly 
known  save  to  himself,  and  carries  the  child  with  him  to 
his  home,  where  he  finds  that  Purity’s  trouble  is  over,  and 
that  she  has  given  birth  to  a  daughter.  He  gives  out  that 
he  has  found  the  child  washed  ashore,  and  the  boy,  who  is 
too  young  to  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  his  father’s 
fate,  receives  the  name  of  Noel  Winter,  and  grows  up  in  the 
fisherman  s  cottage  as  brother  to  the  little  Maiden  Mer¬ 
grete,  as  Purity’s  daughter  is  called,  from  an  old  picture  of 
St  Margaret,  a  cherished  possession  of  her  mother’s.  But 
all  peace  and  joy  have  fled  from  Luke  Bathe :  remorse  and 
the  fear  of  discovery  are  for  ever  before  him,  and  Purity, 
as  she  watches  his  troubled  sleep,  marvels  greatly  at  the 
change  that  has  come  over  her  tender  and  loving  husband. 
The  children  find  another  playmate  in  Oabrielle  Tregellas, 
who,  though  a  duke’s  grandchild,  is  left,  after  a  decidedly 
improbable  fashion,  on  the  hands  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Carmichael 
now  Lord  and  Lady  Ferndale — and  the  two  little  maidens 
are  jealous  which  shall  win  most  of  the  boy’s  attention  and 
regard.  Then  Noel  is  seized  by  the  pressgang,  and  Oabrielle 


SILVEBLAND. 

Silverhnd.  By  the  Author  of  *  Guy  Livingstone.*  *  Chapman  and 
Hall. 

Tired  of  his  success  as  a  novelist,  the  author  of  ^  Guy 
Livingstone’  has  taken  to  travel-mongering,  and  if  he 
would  be  content  to  ply  this  trade  to  the  end  of  his  years, 
and  spare  us  any  more  creations  of  the  Guy  Livingstone 
type,  he  would  deserve,  so  far,  our  sincerest  gratitude. 
The  old  success  was  not  of  a  nature  that  bears  much  repeti¬ 
tion,  the  thews  and  sinews  of  his  Anakim  were  becoming 
a  little  threadbare  (to  use  a  daring  metaphor),  they  were 
bursting  the  ties  of  fleshly  probabilities ;  besides,  we  were 
becoming  nauseated  with  what  one  of  our  contemporanes 
has  called  their  “  rampant  superfluity  of  muscle ;  ”  and 
when  to  this  was  linked  an  invariable  measure  of  sickly 
immorality  cloaked  in  classical  allusions  and  sonorous 
appeals  against  the  cold  cruelty  of  much  that  is  purest  and 
healthiest  in  us,  most  readers  began  to  weary  of  this  really 
vigorous  compounder  of  muscular  and  immoral  stews.  As 
an  undisguised  hedonist  the  author  of  Guy  Livingstone 
has  always  stood  unrivalled,  but  it  is  tedious  to  find  a 
man  reverting  time  after  time  to  the  old  forms  of  iniquity 
with  no  relieving  interval  of  moderate  goodness,  and  the 
spectacle  of  him  for  ever  burning  joss-sticks  to  the  same 
incarnation  of  athletic  adultery,  provokes  our  hatred  against 
the  man  and  his  worship.  But  even  while  congratulating 
ourselves  that  Guy  Livingstones  have  yielded  for  the  time 
to  the  claims  of  travel- writing,  the  dreadful  thought  occurs, 
that  perhaps  out  of  these  fresh  experiences  in  Nevada  and 
San  Francisco  will  be  hewn  beings  more  terrible,  more 
“  rampant  ”  in  their  muscular,  more  ingeniously  perverted 
in  their  moral  development,  and  in  everything  more  few- 
fully  Livingstonian  than  the  celebrated  guardsman  himseu. 
On  the  principle  of  not  holloaing  till  one  is  out  of  the  wood, 
it  is  better  not  to  cry  out  that  we  are  quit  of  this  grove  of 
monsters  until  it  is  quite  clear  that  another  brood  of  them 
is  not  going  to  follow  on  the  heels  of  *  Silverland.’ 

But  though  ‘  Silverland  ’  is  a  clean  lift  out  of  the  old 
rut,  the  chariot- wheels  jolt  back  often  enough  into  the 
faults  of  a  style  inflated  beyond  all  endurance,  and  an 
extravagant  and  wearisome  self-conceit  that  marred  almost 
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every  page  of  the  novels.  As  an  instance  of  the  first  of 
these  faults  take  the  following  : 

Ere  long,  the  silence  was  troubled  with  a  sound,  vague  and 
faint  from  distance  at  first,  but  waxing  in  volume  and  distinct¬ 
ness  till  it  might  be  likened  to  the  beat  of  a  mighty  drnm, 
heavily  muffled — such  an  one  as  used  to  be  smitten  long  ago  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Great  Khan  when  the  battalia  of  Tartary 
was  set  in  array.  Said  my  companion,  answering  the  question 
of  my  eyes, — 

“The  ground-sea  is  on  to-day.  There  will  be  trouble  with 
the  nets  before  morning.” 

The  inevitable  bathos  on  leaving  the  battalia  of 
Tartary  ”  for  the  tones  of  every-day  conversation  is  worthy 


The  most  interesting  biographical  publication  of  this 
week  is  the  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  ‘*It  may  be  thought  late,”  says  Lady 
Bourchier,  who  edits  her  father’s  life,  “  to  publish  now  a 
memoir  of  Sir  Edward  Codringtcn  who  has  been  dead 
nearly  twenty-two  years.”  It  is,  however,  never  too  late 
to  write  the  life  of  a  man  like  Admiral  Godrington, 
although  a  little  considerate  condensation  would  not  have 
rendered  the  book  less  acceptable.  We  call  special 
attention  to  the  account  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the  Admiral’s  recall  from 
command  in  1828,  and  to  a  vigorous  and  independent 


of  Vemark  r,  arinsunce  of  the  following  made  by  Sir  Edward  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 


will  suffice : 

Dining  at  Delmonico’s — excellent  well,  no  doubt — if  allowed  a 
glimpse  of  the  bill  you  will  find  your  share  of  meat,  drink,  and 
tobacco  amount  to  about  eight  sovereigns  sterling. 

This  form  of  swaggering  is  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  book  as  a  book  of  travels, 
except  that  it  describes  wanderings  across  America  without 
any  charm  of  fresh  incident  or  careful  observation.  Its 
many  offences  against  good  taste,  its  evil  prophecies  as  to 
the  discord  of  the  States,  will  be  duly  discounted  as 
coming  from  the  author  of  ‘  Guy  Livingstone.*  The 
book  is  harmless,  if  not  valuable,  and  certainly  interesting 
to  those  who  recognise  the  author’s  better  qualities,  and 
rejoice  to  find  him  escaped  from  his  novel-writing  groove. 
Perhaps  the  most  favourable  passage  of  *  Silverland  ’ 
is  the  description  of  gold-washing  in  a  Californian 


being  presented  with  a  modest  bill  of  nearly  400Z.  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  having  been  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath. 

Holy  Week,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Anglican  community, 
has  produced  four  theological  works  of  a  widely  divergent 
character. 

The  Gospel  History  and  Doctrinal  Teaching  critically 
examined,  by  the  author  of  *  Mankind,  their  Origin  and 
Destiny,*  is  a  lengthy  but  not  veiy  clearly  marshalled  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  discrepancies  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  dogma  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church. 
This,  together  with  an  examination  of  the  various  corre¬ 
lative  myths,  completes  the  book,  which  is  fuller  of 
erudition  than  of  method. 

A  book  written  on  the  opposite  side  is  Mr  Mossman’s 
History  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  deals  exclusively  with 
primitive  Christianity,  from  the  death  of  St  John  to  the 


mine.  Water-power  is  the  one  agent  surpassing  all  others  middle  of  the  second  century,  a  most  interesting  phase  of 
in  effectiveness.  No  expense  is  spared  to  secure  a  power-  ^hat  religion,  from  the  study  of  which  many  are  repelled 
ful  head  of  water  at  the  top  of  the  mining  claim.  Down  by  t^e  odour  of  sanctity  which  attaches  to  that  much 


into  the  claim  it  is  carried  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  five 
hundred  feet  into  the  heart  of  the  hill  in  iron  pipes  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  attached  a  sort  of  syringe  with  an 
aperture  of  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The 


abused  body,  **  the  Fathers.’* 

Three  sermons  and  three  papers  of  Canon  Westcott’s  are 
collected  under  the  title  of  The  Heligious  Offi>ce  of  the 
Universities.  In  a  paper  on  the  “Actual  State  of  Things 


douch  from  this  apparatus  plays  with  terrific  force  upon  Cambridge,”  read  before  the  Church  Congress  at  Leeds, 

the  face  of  the  gravel  and  tears  it  down  at  the  rate  of  Dr  Westcott  thus  congratulates  himself  on  the  little 

many  tons  a  minute.  The  wash  flows  through  a  sluice-  meddling  which  has  yet  gone  on  at  his  own  University  : 

trough  of  a  mUo  or  so  in  length  whose  floor  ie  composed  ^cognises 

01  blocks  of  wood  and  stone  with  quicksilver  in  the  inter-  and  ratifies]  all  that  is  essential  to  the  true  religious  cha- 

stices  to  catch  and  absorb  the  gold.  “  At  intervals  of  racter  of  the  universities.  The  old  epithets,  hallowed  by  the 

from  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  memories  of  a  thousand  years,  are  solemnly  rehearsed.  Regular 

operation  and  the  richness  of  the  material  worked,  comes 

.  »  i.*  r.  •  •  XI  .  all  existing  colleges.  Provision  is  made  that  adequate  religious 

tne  cleaning  up,  which  consists  in  removing  the  pavement  instruction  shall  be  furnished  in  them  for  students  who  belong  to 
and  blocks  from  the  bed  of  the  sluice,  gathering  the  pre-  the  Established  Church.  Offices  which  were  restricted  to  persons 
cious  compost,  and  replacing  or  renewing  the  blocks  and  i“  holy  orders  remain,  so  far  as  this  Act  is  concerned,  restricted 
stones  of  the  parement— severely  punished  by  the  violence  before.  Special  dogmatic  test,  are  retmned  for  those  graduates 

of  rock  and  water.”  The  gold  is  Ln  separated  from  the  f 

quicksilver  in  the  retort.  The  graphic  account,  of  which  ^  bhis  were  headed  ^bh  a  Whereas,  it  would  serve 


this  is  a  meagre  summary,  ends  with  the  characteristic  re-  admirably  as  the  preamble  of  a  j^tition  of  grievanrasl 
mark  :  “  To  see  the  hand  of  Nature  turned  Uterally  against  Three  lectures,  delivered  by  Canon  Gregoy  m  St  Paul  g 
herself,  with  such  terrible  effect,  rather  raises  one’s  con-  Cathedral,  have  appeared  this  week,  entitled.  Some  of  the 
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ceptions  of  the  supremacy  of  Man.” 


H.  F. 
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Bonds  of  Society.  All  we  have  at  present  to  say  of  them 
is  that  we  object  from  a  literary  point  of  view  to  the  verb 
“  eviscerate  ;  **  if  such  a  word  is  necessary,  why  not  use  its 
Saxon  equivalent  ? 

Such  a  book  as  Poor  Relief  in  Different  Barts  of  Europe, 
a  selection  from  a  series  of  German  essays,  translated  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr  Eastwick,  M.P.,  should  give  us 
precisely  the  sort  of  information  we  require  in  revising  our 
own  most  costly  and  inadequate  system.  If  such  a  book 
as  the  recently-published  *  Contrasts  ’  fulfils  its  work  in 
making  charities  as  at  present  administrated  to  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  English  public,  it  will  then  be  possible  to 
I  model  the  necessary  reforms  on  the  experience  of  other 
countries  besides  our  own. 

Mr  Jacox’s  light  and  chatty  compositions  are  already 
well  known  ;  in  Traits  of  Character  and  Notes  of  Incident 
in  Bible  Story  his  words  and  sentences  run  on,  linked 
together  like  a  train  of  thought.  This  sort  of  literary 
wool-gathering  has  ripened  under  his  hands  into  an  art,  at 
times  loose  and  desultory,  and  at  times  degenerating  into  an 
artifice.  As  an  instance  of  Mr  Jacox’s  meanderings,  take 
the  section  on  “  The  Cloak  left  at  Troas  by  Paul  the  Aged.’* 
Here,  starting  from  the  apostle,  we  are  talked  to  about 
Horace,  Ovid,  Mr  Crabb  Eobinson,  Sir  Walter  ScoW, 
Bussell  Lowell,  Mr  Kingsley,  Tom  Hood,  Wordsworth, 
Theodoric,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Allan  Cunningham,  Charles 
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Mr  Collins’s  Plautus  and  Terence,  one  of  the  series  of 
Ancient  Classics  for  English  Headers,”  contains,  besides 
a  rather  meagre  chapter  on  the  ancient  comic  drama  an 
easily  written  account  of  the  plot  and  action  of  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  strengthened  with 
quotations  from  the  most  characteristic  of  them. 

The  Botany  of  Mr  Murby’s  “  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment  ”  series  of  text-books  is  written  by  Mr  Alfred  Grugeon* 
Lecturer  on  Botany  to  the  Working  Men’s  College,  Great 
Ormond-street. 


mention  other  less-known  names.  Gossip  of  this  sort  is 
what  every  one  likes  to  indulge  in  at  times,  and  so  Mr 
Jacox  is  sure  of  an  occasional  reader. 

Mr  Ilaugh ton’s  Principles  of  Animal  Mechanics  gives 
evidence  of  diligent  research  and  careful  co-ordination  in  a 
track  where  there  have  been  few  forerunners.  Necessarily, 
in  so  new  a  subject  there  is  a  deficiency  of  method  which 
conceals  many  of  the  results.  The  Law  of  Fatigue  is  thus 
stated  :  “  When  the  same  muscle  (or  group  of  muscles)  is 
kept  in  constant  action  until  fatigue  sets  in,  the  total  work 
done,  multiplied  by  the  rate  of  w’ork,  is  constant.”  The 
proof  of  this  and  the  investigation  of  the  Law  of  Refresh¬ 
ment  will  bo  found  of  great  interest.  We  cannot  but  regret 
the  unscientific  language  of  which  Mr  Ilaughton  occasion¬ 
ally  makes  use,  but  this  fault  does  not  prevent  his  work 
from  being  of  considerable  value. 

Surgeon-Major  Adams’s  Pield  and  Forest  Rambles, 
dedicated  to  his  old  comrades  of  the  22nd  Regiment,  are 
offered  by  him  “as  one  of  the  first  attempts  towards 
elucidating  the  natural  history  of  an  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  portion  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  ”  (the  north¬ 
eastern  portion).  The  book  will,  however,  be  read  by 
many  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  every  well-written 
work  on  Natural  History  invariably  possesses  more  than 
local  interest.  Wo  quote  a  paragraph  on  the  Pitcher 
plant  {S.  purpurea) : 

Each  leaf  has  a  rounded  arching  hood  at  the  apex,  the  interior 
of  which  is  clothed  with  stiff,  dagger-shaped  bristles  pointing  down¬ 
wards,  while  the  cavity  is  more  or  less  filled  with  water  and  drowned 
insects,  also  live  worms  and  larvae.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign 
a  reason  for  this  unusual  construction  of  the  leaf,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  need  of  any  such  contrivance  to  hold  water,  seeing  that 
the  plant  is  always  well-supplied  from  the  wet  bog  in  which  it 
grows,  unless,  as  indicated  by  Gray,  the  drowned  insects  furnish 
manure  to  nourish  it.  What  induces  the  fly  to  go  into  the  cavity  ? 
Perhaps  attracted  by  the  hope  of  procuring  subsistence,  after 
traversing  the  part  covered  with  bristles,  it  finds  itself  unable  to 
return  ;  or,  losing  its  footing,  falls  into  the  well,  from  whence  it  is 
unable  to  extricate  itself  on  account  of  these  obstacles. 

The  English  sun-dew  will  suggest  itself  as  another  instance 
of  habit  of  self-manuring.  We  think  Mr  Adams  might 
have  spared  us  the  very  painful  picture  of  “  French  Lepers 
of  Tracardie,”  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  discuss  their 
miseries.  Its  insertion  is  an  instance  of  how  things  loath¬ 
some  to  ordinary  mortals  become  interesting  and  even 
attractive  to  the  surgical  eye. 

It  was  considered  rather  a  daring  thing  for  Messrs 
Chapman  and  Hall  to  issue  an  edition  of  Dickens  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  other  than  “  Phiz ;”  the  innovation  once  made, 
however,  it  became  immediately  evident  that  Dickens  was 
capable  of  other  and  often  better  interpretations  than  that 
put  upon  him  by  the  original  artist.  The  new  illustrations 
to  Bleak  House,  which  we  have  received  this  week,  are  a 
striking  example  of  this.  Although  we  lose  much  in  losing 
some  of  the  original  etchings,  especially  the  more  sombre 
ones  which  chimed  in  admirably  with  the  darker  passages 
in  ‘  Bleak  House,’  wo  have  an  undoubted  gain  in  many  of 
sixty-one  new  woodcuts.  The  artist,  however,  cannot  be 
congratulated  on  his  page  engravings. 

Ifh  Dien  is  a  poem  in  blank  verse  dedicated  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  It  begins  thus  : 

O  thou !  whose  name  since  first  thou  wert,  upborne 
Upon  the  incense  of  a  people’s  prayer. 

Hath  still  been  present  at  the  Eternal  throne; 

May  it  be  given  thee  to  comprehend 
The  height,  the  depth,  the  full  sublimity, 

Summed  in  the  noble  motto  thou  hast  heired. 

A  little  further  on  wo  read  : 

And  us  conjures  all  consciously  to  serve. 

And  in  another  place  ; 

In  every  crisis  rises  up  a  mind 
Due  qualified  for  the  emergency. 

There  are  many  similar  passages  remarkable  alike  for 
their  beauty  and  their  novelty ;  it  seems  a  pity  that  the 


it  consists  are  of  a  decidedly  common-place  description.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  enormous  number  of  pictures  submitted  to  the 
Society  for  exhibition,  it  would  surely  be  both  wise  and  prac¬ 
ticable  to  raise  the  present  standard  of  admission,  which  is 
fixed  at  far  too  low  a  point. 

Several  Academicians  have,  as  usual,  contributed  a  few 
early  small  works  and  studies  to  this  exhibition,  and  these 
form  its  most  attractive  feature.  Mr  Frederick  Leighton 
sends  two  capital  heads,  “  A  Roman  ”  (370),  and  “Vittoria” 
(514),  the  latter  being  an  exceedingly  powerfully  painted 
study  of  an  ugly,  vicious- tempered  woman.  A  portrait  in 
chalk  of  “Alexander  Lycurgus,  Archbishop  of  Syros  and 
Teuos  ”  (866),  by  Mr  G.  Richmond,  is  interesting  on  account 
of  its  subject,  and  it  is  also  noteworthy  for  character  and  re¬ 
finement.  Sir  Francis  Grant’s  small  portrait  of  “  Mrs  Mark¬ 
ham  ”  (73),  is  better  in  tone  and  colour  than  many  of  his 
larger  and  later  works.  Two  small  landscapes  in  oil  by 
Samuel  Palmer,  “  A  Rustic  Scene  ”  (369),  and  “  Gleaners  re¬ 
turning  Home  ”  (371),  are  characterised  by  a  fine  chissic  feel¬ 
ing,  and  are  wonderfully  strong  little  works.  Among  the 
contributions  by  members  of  the  Society,  Mr  H.  Moore’s 
twilight  landscape,  “  Gathering  Ferns  ”  (138),  holds  high  rank, 
and  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  this  gifted  and  original  painter. 
The  effect  is  singularly  quiet,  but  wins  upon  the  spectator  the 
longer  he  looks  at  the  picture.  Mr  T.  F.  Wainewright  is  ad¬ 
mirably  represented  by  several  large  landscapes  with  cattle 
and  two  or  three  water-colour  drawings  which  possess  high 
and  distinctive  artistic  merits.  “Cattle  on  the  Coast”  (113), 
and  “The  Sands  at  Avon  Weir,  North  Wales”  (330),  the 
latter  with  a  group  of  cattle  lying  on  the  beach  under  a  hot 
sun,  and  in  front  of  a  smooth  still  sea,  displays  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  and  skill  in  portraying  animal  form,  and  are  very 

{ileasing  and  harmonious  pictures.  “  Ew’es  and  Lambs  ”  (439), 
)y  Mr  M.  Fisher,  is  painted  in  a  low  tone,  but  is  a  work  of 
considerable  merit.  Immediately  above  this  picture  hangs  a 
capital  marine-piece,  entitled  “  Beached  ”  (438),  by  Mr  J.  H. 
Sampson,  and  near  it  are  two  very  good  specimens  of  the 
work  of  the  late  Mr  J.  Tennant,  entitled  respectively  “Canal 
Scene,  South  Wales”  (447),  and  “  View  on  the  Loddon” 
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iu  hue  but  in  other  respects  they  are  highly  creditable  works. 

Chiswick  Church— on  the  Thames”  (6),  and  “A  Farm  in 
<?iirrev  ”  (378),  both  by  Mr  C.  E.  Holloway,  are  fine  sober 
twilight  effects.  Mr  C.  W.  Wyllie  and  Mr  W.  L.  Wyllie 
each  exhibit  several  striking  sketches.  “  Early  Birds  ”  ( 130), 
by  the  former,  is  a  strong  little  landscape,  representing  a 
crowd  of  sea  gulls  on  a  shoal  of  sand  in  the  middle  of  a  smooth 
firth  whose  surface  gleams  with  the  light  of  the  breaking 
day.  “Snow — by  the  Sea”  (505),  by  Rfr  W.  L.  Wyllie,  has 
the  true  bleak  and  chilly  feeling  that  the  scene  would  natu¬ 
rally  produce.  We  are  somewhat  disappointed  with  the  two 
pictures  Mr  H.  T.  Dawson,  junr  has  sent  to  this  Exhibition. 
“ Misty  Morning  on  the  Tamar”  (181),  and  Euphrates  2X 
Portsmouth”  (413),  are  bright  and  clever  sea-pieces,  but  they 
are  liable  to  the  objection  that  they  glitter  and  glisten  much 
more  than  any  scene  in  nature  was  ever  known  to  do.  Let 
this  artist  take  a  look  of  Mr  A.  J.  Woolmer’s  “Sunrise,  with 
the  story  of  Leander”  (160),  and  give  over  for  ever  the 
attempt  to  gild  the  refined  gold  of  nature.  “  A  Summer’s 
Afternoon”  (699).  by  Mr  A.  F.  Grace,  is  one  of  the  few  land¬ 
scape  works  of  high  merit  in  the  Collection.  “Rain  coming 
on”  (871),  by  Mr  P.  Deakin,  and  “The  Rural  Postman” 
(721),  by  Miss  Jane  Deakin,  are  very  good  drawings,  but 
they  put  us  too  much  in  mind  of  David  Cox.  Sheveningeri 
Beach — nearing  Sunset  ”  (818),  is  not  one  of  Mr  T.  B.  Hardy’s 
most  successful  productions,  but  it  is  notwithstanding  a  very 
good  drawing.  There  is  no  sensible  reduction  in  the  number 
of  positively  vulgar  pictures, —  vulgar  alike  in  subject  and 
style, — that  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  Exhibitions  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists.  Mr  T.  Henfy’s  “  A  Total 
Abstainer”  (185),  is  perhaps  not  the  most  flagrant  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  bad  taste  that  the  Gallery  contains,  but  it  is  the  one 
that  fixes  firmest  hold  on  the  memory.  In  this  work  an 
insipid  young  woman  of  the  bourgeois  class  is  offering  a 
paroquet  a  taste  of  the  suspicious-looking  wine  she  is  drink¬ 
ing.  What  an  imaginative  effort  the  artist  must  have  put 
forth  in  conceiving  this  w’ork  !  And  then  how  happy  he  has 
been  in  hitting  upon  an  appropriate  title  for  it !  W.  W. 

THE  THEATRES. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain’s  inhibition  will  soon  come  to  be 
an  event  most  ardently  desired  by  theatrical  managers.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said  that  this  officer  possesses  the  miraculous 
power  mentioned  in  fairy  tales,  of  turning  everything  he 
touches  into  gold.  He  must  find  it  a  little  disheartening  to 
think  that  his  high-minded  efforts  to  correct  the  morals  of 
playrights  and  managers  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
filling  the  coffers  of  the  guilty  parties  by  retloubling  public 
interest  in  the  proscribed  pieces.  “Nos  Intimes,”  “The 
Happy  Land,”  “  Old  London,”  and  “  The  Stone  Jug,”  are  all 
instances  of  plays  which  owe  much  of  the  interest  excited  by 
their  iierformauce  to  the  fact  that  they  liad  been  forbidden, 
or  in  some  way  meddled  with,  by  the  licenser  of  plays  ;  and 
the  report  of  censorial  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  new 
piece,  “Tricoche  et  Cacolet,”  filled  the  Royalty  to  over¬ 
flowing  on  the  occasion  of  its  production  a  fortnight  ago.  The 
ingeniously  humorous  plot  and  dialogue,  the  ludicrous  situa¬ 
tions,  and  the  admirable  acting  of  the  whole  company,  kept 
the  audience  in  their  seats  till  nearly  midnight  and  gained  a 
most  decided  success.  MM.  Didier  and  Schey,  as  conductors 
of  a  private  inquiry  office,  are  able  to  appear  in  numerous 
disguises,  in  each  of  W’hich  they  show  a  •marvellous  aptitude 
for  xlissiinulation.  Some  of  the  impersonations  assumed  by 
these  clever  actors  are  highly  finished  pictures,  so  perfect  in 
all  points  that  when  in  the  end  the  partners  deceive  each 
other,  the  result  seems  only  natural.  “  Tricoche  et  Cacolet  ” 
is,  without  question,  one  of  the  funniest  pieces  ever  written. 
Its  licence  is  saved  from  offensiveness  by  the  laughter  it  pro- 
yoke.s,  although  one  or  two  excisions  might  be  recommended 
in  deference  to  our  conventional  notions  of  propriety. 
Mes-si-s.  Valnay  and  Pitron  prondse  a  series  of  pertormances 
at  the  rrincess’s,  which,  if  conducted  wdth  as  much  energy 
and  talent  as  they  have  shown  at  the  Royalty,  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  most  successful. 

Mr  Toole,  at  the  Gaiety,  has  found  occupation  congenial  to 
his  peculiar  humour  in  the  personation  of  a  wizard  giving  an 
entert-iinment  in  a  country  Towm  Hall.  The  piece  which  in¬ 
troduces  this  scene  might  be  shortened  with  advantage,  a  very 
few  wonls  being  sufficient  to  describe  the  state  of  atfairs  by 
which  an  eccentric  tradesman  is  induced  to  take  to  conjuring 
its  a  profession.  Mr  Toole  is  w'ell  st'conded  by  Miss  Farren, 
wlio  plays  the  part  of  his  assistant.  Mr  Reece’s  burlesque  of 
Do:»  G  iovanni  ”  continues  to  draw  good  houses,  and  although 
d  cannot  be  said  that  the  programme  of  the  performances  at 
tills  theatre  shows  a  high  artistic  aim,  it  is  evident  that  by 
ihe  engagement  of  such  a  favourite  actor  as  Mr  Toole,  and 
by  that  attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  audience,  which  is  so 
8t  iking  a  characteristic  of  the  Gaiety,  a  large  amount  of 
p  itroiiage  may  be  secured  without  very  strenuous  efforts  to 
o  >tain  pieces  of  a  high  order.  Y. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


Not  much  business  was  transacted  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
last  Saturday  ;  but  there  was  more  excitement  than  usual 
on  a  Saturday  owing  to  rumoured  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  projected  telegraph  amalgamation  scheme.  Consols  were 
steady,  and  in  Foreign  Stocks  there  was  scarcely  any  varia¬ 
tion.  In  Railway  Shares  there  was  a  fractional  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  market,  on  its  close,  was  firm  in  tone.  There 
was  a  very  active  demand  for  discount ;  and,  as  a  rise  in  the 
Bank-rate  w’as  generally  anticipated,  the  discount  esta¬ 
blishments  were  charging  i  to  i  per  cent,  over  the  official 
rate. 

The  week  opened  on  Monday  with  a  favourable  tendency. 
Anticipations  with  reference  to  the  Budget,  and  the  large 
arrival  of  gold  from  Australia — 1,164,688^. — weakened  or 
dispelled  the  idea  of  an  early  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount. 
Consols  improved  In  Foreign  Stocks  there  was  little 
movement.  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  slightly  im¬ 
proved,  and  Turkish  and  Brazilian  were  flat.  Costa  Rica 
Bonds  fell  considerably.  The  Railway  market  opened  very 
firm,  and  this  tone  was  maintained  throughout  the  day.  A 
general  rise,  ranging  from  \  to  was  the  result. 

The  market  on  Tuesday  was  very  firm.  Consols  ad¬ 
vanced  and  Foreign  Stocks  were  very  buoyant.  French 
advanced  Spanish  §,  Turkish  and  Egyptian  Peruvian 
and  Mexican  4.  Railway  Stocks  were  also  better,  with  the 
exception  of  Sletropolitan  and  Great  Northern  Ordinary. 
On  Wednesday  the  market  showed  increased  buoyancy. 
Consols  were  firm,  but  unchanged.  In  Foreign  Stocks  there 
was  a  general  rise  ranging  from  ^  to  1  per  cent.  In  Rail- 
wjiy  Shares  the  tendency  was  still  upwfird,  but  the  results 
were  varied. 

On  Friday  being  Good  Friday  the  Stock  Exchange  was 
closed. 

The  demand  for  discount  was  rather  active  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  week,  but  has  slackened  towards  the  close. 
The  Bank-rate  remains  unaltered. 

The  returns  of  the  Rink  of  England  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  show  a  decrease  of  3,214,508(.  in  public 
deposits,  and  an  increase  in  other  deposits  of  1,865,911/.,  the 
former  now  standing  at  12,645,879/.,  and  the  latter  at 
21,592,657/.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  £6,28^755/., 
showing  an  increase  of  173,670/.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both 
departments  is  now  22,698,678/.,  showing  a  decrease  of 
547,916/. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  of  Thursday: 

Consols,  93^  to  93.^  for  money,  and  93^  to  93^  for  the  account. 

I  Foreign  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  1882, 
92|  to  92| ;  ditto,  1885,  94^  to  942  ;  ditto,  1887, 93^  to  93| ;  ditto, 
Ten-Forties,  89  to  89^  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan, 
90ito90^;  Erie  Railway  Shares,  61f  to  61f  ;  Illinois  Central, 
9l|  to  92J.  French  Rentes,  55  to  65^;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1870,  97}  to  98J  ex  div. ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  88^  to  88| ;  ditto 
New  Scrip,  6  11-16  to  6  13-16  prem. ;  Honduras,  26j  to  27^; 
Italian,  1861,  63~  to  634;  Mexican,  17  to  17^;  Paraguay, 
684  to  69J ;  Peruvian,  1870,  75|  to  76  ;  Portuguese,  41  to 
4l|;  Russian  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  93,$  to  94$;  ditto,  1871, 
92|  to  93$ ;  ditto,  1872,  91$  to  92$  ex  div.  ;  Nicolai  Railway, 
77$  to  78$;  San  Domingo,  22  to  23;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents., 
22  5-16  to  22  7-16  ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  54f  to 
54$;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  74$  to  75  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents,, 
1869,  63$  to  63|  ex  div.;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  70|  to  71$, 
ex  div. ;  Uruguay,  79$  to  79$ ;  Bolivian,  54  to  55  ;  Egyptian, 
1868,  92^  to  92$  ;  and  Khedive,  83|  to  83$^  ex  div. 

Free  thought  education.— a  Parent  is  desirous 

of  hearing  of  some  first  class  Boarding  School,  where  the  Bible 
is  treated  as  a  merely  human  book,  where  the  ceremony  of  Church-going  is 
dispensed  with,  and  where  an  effort  is  made  to  found  morality  upon  a 
rational  basis.— Address,  L.  B., '  Examiner*  OlBce,  7  Sonthumpton-street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

PETITION!  PETITION!  PETITION! 

Friends  of  Women’s  Suffrage  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  aid  the  cause 
by  collecting  signatures  for  the  petitions  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in 
favour  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright's  Bill.  Written  Petitions  ready  for  signature, 
and  printed  forms  for  the  collection  of  additional  signatures  will  he  sup¬ 
plied  un  application  to  Miss  BECKER,  28  Jackson's- row,  Albeit-squore, 
Manchester. 


ME  TENNANT,  GEOLOGUST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 
piVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

VT  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  fiuckland,  Lyell, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . .  jC2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  l  ive  Trays  .  5  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cablti*  t,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  or  wnicn 
affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  worJd. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  ana  au 
more  select. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  APRIL  12,  1873. 


rPHE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of 

-L.  IH73  will  OE’EN  on  EA8TER  MONDAY.  The  Industries  i  lustrated 


i»73  will  OPEN  on  EASTER  MONDAY.  The  Industries  i  lustrated 
will  be  SILK,  CARRIAGES,  STEEL,  and  FOOD,  with  Works  of  FINE 
ART  of  all  kinds  and  Countries. 

About  3(X)  of  the  best  works  of  the  late  J.  PHILLIP,  R.A.,  and 
T.  CRESWICK,  R.A.,  will  be  exhibited;  also  works  by  Odicers  of  the 

Army  and  Nary. 

Admission,  One  Shilling,  Monday  and  Saturday  Evenings,  Sixpence 
each,  after  Six  o’clock. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTEB-GENERAL  of  INDIA, 


*  savas*  ^  — - -  -  -  - 

Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full  particulars  on  application  at 


uniform  charge  of 


122  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E,C. 


■QNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  LONDON  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master—T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 


CAUTION. 


Vice>Maater— £.  R.  HORTON,  31. A.,  FeUowof  St  Peter’s  College, 

Cambridge. 

The  Summer  Term,  1873,  will  begin  for  new  Pupils  on  Tuesday,  April 
22nd,  at  9.30  a.m. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower-street  station  of  the  3IetronoIitan 
Railway,  and  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Termini  of  several  other 
Rail  way  a 

Prospectuses  containing  full  information  respecting  the  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  the  School,  fees,  and  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Office  of  the  College. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 


EL  KINGTON  &  CO. 


find  It  necessary.  In  consequence  of  the 
FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS ^so  extensively  used  by  some 


spurious  articles  of  verv  inferior  quality  offered  f^  wle  as  “ELKINg- 
TON’S  BEST  ELECTRO-PLATX”  to  warn  the  Public  against  purchas- 
Ing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at  all  timM  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be 
sent  for  that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments,  viz.; 

22  REG  ENT- STREET,  LONDON. 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in 

connection  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— The 
Summer  Classes  of  English,  French,  and  Italian  Languages  and  Litera¬ 
tures,  History  of  Philosophy,  Constitutional  Law  and  Mathematics,  will 
open  at  University  College  on  and  after  Monday,  April  21.  Prospectuses 
to  be  had  in  the  Office  at  the  College,  or  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  £.  3IYLNE, 
Esq.,  27  Oxford-square,  Uyde-park,  W, 


ArfAn  A  -a./  w  •  —  —  -  - 

45  MOORGATE-STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST  ANN’S-SQUARE,  MANCHESTER. 

Ob  tbb  Manufactobt,  NEWHALL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


Madame  tussaud’s  exhibition.— a 

PORTRAIT  MODEL  of  his  late  Imnerial  3Iaie8tv  NAPO- 


-LTJL  PORTRAIT  MODEL  of  his  late  Imperial  Slajesty  NAPO¬ 
LEON  III.  lying  in  state,  is  now  added.  Napoleon  relics.  “The  most 
remarkable  thinir  in  the  museum,"  says  31.  de  Cassagnne,  “  is  the  grand 


TVTOSE  MACHINE:— This  is  a  simple  successful  con- 
JLN  trlvance  which,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the 
soft  cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-formed  nose  is 
quickly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain. 
Price  10s.  6d.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holbom, 
London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two  stamps . 


remaricaoie  tninir  m  tne  museum,”  says  M.  de  Cassagnne,  “is the  grand 
physiognomy  of  Napoleon  I.”  Everything  connected  with  him  has  been 
collected  with  admirable  care.— Admission,  Is.,  children  under  ten,  6d. 


Extra  rooms,  6d.  Open  from  10  a.m.  till  10  p.m. 


London  dialectical  society,  CavendUh  Booms, 

71  Mortimer.8treet,  W. 


GKEY  hair— 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme- 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
38.  6d..  5s.  6d.,  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d. 


On  Wednesday,  Ifith  April,  1873.— Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Paper  by 
WILLIAM  VOLC  KM  AN,  Esq.,  entitled  “  On  Money  and  Interest: — On 
some  of  the  Elements,  Conditions,  and  Infringements  of  well-being: — On 
Politico-economic  Partnership.”— <G.  Soares,  Esq.,  and  T.  Higgins,  Esq.) 

The  Chair  to  be  taken  at  8  o’clock  precisely. 


QPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 


and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. :  sent  by  post  for  64  stamps.— ALEX.  K088, 
248  High  Holborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  3a  6d. ; 
Face  Powder,  Is. 


By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  BOSS’S  HATE-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 


will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  coiour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 


CANCER  HOSPITAL  (1661),  Brompton,  and  167 

Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  “  'l^cre  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 


aUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING  THE  LATE  WAR. 


juuKing  lor  oi  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  ueatn  ot  aaguisn.  oouid 
the  greatness  of  the  suflering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  oe  shown  its 
aevcriW,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  tnie  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  suen  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  If  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  Justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove." 


The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is 
administered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  success 
which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE  WINE  arises  fVom  its  careful 
preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  sufficient 
Qumine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  behoves  the 
Public  to  see  that  they  have  Waters’.  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one 
unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of  his 

"  ■  ■  e  W. 


F'd  ifU  I  As  #;1 


Subscri^ions  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most 
expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 


Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

OBiaiitAL  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON. 
Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


EIXAHAN’S  .  IL  .  WHISKY. 


MPEEIAL  FIEE  INSUEANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  PaUmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent, 


COMPANY 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KIN  AH  AN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.’’ 


/^VERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

Vy  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 


Bergers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 
From  South-  From  Venice 

GIBR  ALTAE  )  KveTAurW, 

MALTA  f  at  2  p.m.  “ 

ADEN^^^^^^  t  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  E' 
BOM  KAY  I  at  2  p.m.  \  morning.  1 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET;  W. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

3fADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From 

Brindisi. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELLIS’S  EUTHDT  WATEES, 


morning. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 


Thursda 
>  10  anc 

I  2  p.m. 


sdsy,  April  (Friday  morning.  C Monday,  April 
and  24,  at-{  April  18  and  \  21  and  May  5. 
.m.  (  May  2.  (  at  5  a.m. 


.  CORES  BRANDED  “  R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  evenr 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R* 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 


LONDON  AGENTS  W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,  Caven¬ 
dish-square. 


AUSTRALIA  3 

NEW  ZE ALAND April  (Friday  inoming,  j3Ionday,  April 
(Cgrgo  only.)  )  ^  P-m.  (  April  18.  (  21,  at  5  a.m. 


Abatements  arc  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company’s 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT  DIGESTION. 

SAVOKY  and  MOOBE'S  PANCKBATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN- 
CREATINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  pre¬ 
venting  nausea,  while  they  also  efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 


obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  OrientM^ 
place,  Southampton. 


venting  nausea,  while  they  also  efficiently  supply  the  place  of  tne  ou  wj*«^“ 
rejects  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  publishea 
records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 


SAVORY  AND  MOORE. 


143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

inONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33(5  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

OLA-CK’S  silver  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 
O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  pro  luced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability* 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

10  Table  Forks  . . 1  11  0  1  18  0  2  4  0  2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10  0  1  12  0  1  15  0 

1  >  Table  Spoons  .  1  10  0  1  18  0  2  4  0  2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do . 1  0  0  1  10  0  1  12  0  1  15  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  0  18  0  1  2  0  1  10  0 

2  Salt  do .  02  0030040040 

1  Mustarddo . .  01  0,  0  1  6020020 

«  Ko-g  do . '  0  9  0  0  12  0  0  II  0  0  12  0 

1  (iravy  do . .  00  00760960  10  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9  6  0  13  0  0  15  0  0  16  6 

1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11  0  0  13  0  0  15  6  0  16  6 

1  Rutter  Knife . - . i  0  2  60  3  6050050 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  066070080090 

1  Sugar  Sifter . . . '  03004  9|  04  0050 

1  Sugar  Tongs . . .  02  603  Oj  03  694  0 

_ _ _ 8  4  on  2  312  11  613  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  708. ;  1’ea  and  Coffee  Service.<«,  70s.  to  200s. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Raskets,  268.  to  508.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  eniial  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
KbKCTllD-SILVEUING,  by  which  process  goorls,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  rc-plating. 

CLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.- IVORY  TABLE 

O  KXIVK.S,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  Hi  0  .  £1  O  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

C  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

t  »  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  fh>m  158. ;  pen  batlis,  138.  6d. ;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  188. 

Q  L  A  C  K  *  S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

O  Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 

^LACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

Q LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE  IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  .3s.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 

.Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3a.  to  Ss.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  toOOs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  ISs.  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  958. 

Iron  Tr^a,  set  of  Three,  Os.  6d.  to  30e. 

Papier  Machd  ditto,  liOs.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68-  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Bledium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  21  10  0 

CLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  En^avings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack's  Nickel  and 
Electro  plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.*  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 

EICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  W. 

Tf’DGINGTON’S  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest  and 

-A-J  most  durable.  Id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or  1,000 
yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON’S  cricket  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 

EDGINGTON’S  marquees  for  hire  are  the  most  handsome  and  j 
capacious. 

EDGINGTON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty- eight  years  have  main¬ 
tained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 

tiffany,  scrim  canvas,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Be  partlculnn  FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  52  (only)  Old 
Kent-road,  London,  S.E. 


rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— The 

-A-  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introductd  more  than  30  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs 
Elklngton  and  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be 
employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be 
distinguished  fl'om  real  silver. 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability, 
as  follows : 

Fiddle  or  Bead  or  King’s  or 


12  Table  forks  . 

12  Table  spoons . 

12  Dessert  forks . 

12  Dessert  spoons . 

12  Tea  spoons . 

6  Egg  spoons,  gilt  bowls  .. 
2  Sauce  ladles  . 

1  Gravy  spoon  . . 

2  Salt  spoons,  gilt  bowls  .. 
I  Mustard  spoon,  gilt  bowl 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs  . 

1  Pair  of  fith  carvers . 

1  Butter  knife . 

I  Soup  ladle . 

1  Sugar  sifter  . 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead  or 
Thread. 

King’s  or 
Shell. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

I  10  . 

2  1  . 

2  4  . 

I  10  . 

2  1  . 

2  4  . 

1  2  . 

1  7  . 

1  10  . 

1  2  . 

1  7  . 

1  10  . 

.  14  . 

.  19  . 

I  1  . 

1  2  6 

.  3  6 

.  11  . 

.  4  . 


1  8  6 
.  3  9 
.  12  . 
.  4  . 


Total .  I  9  1  .  I  11  IS  6  I  12  14  6 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain 
the  above,  and  a  relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £2  158.  A  second  quality 
of  Fiddle  Pattern Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  £1  38.  per  dozen.  Dessert, 
168.  6d.  Tea  Spoons, -lls.  * 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  white  metal,  £3 158.  to  £7. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel,  £7  178.  to  £24. 

Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel:— A  set  of  four,  plain  elegant 
pattern,  £9;  a  set  of  four,  beaded  pattern,  £10  lOs. ;  a  set  of  four,  fiuted 
pattern,  £12  iOs. ;  chased  and  engraved  patterns,  from  £14  to  £26. 

Cruet  Frames,  Electro  Silver : 

Three  glasses,  128.  to£2  6d. ;  Four  glasses,  15s.  to  £2  188.;  Six  glasses, 
£1  48.  to  £4  16s.:  Seven  glasses.  £1  188.  to  £7  10s. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  128.  to 
£5  58. ;  Warmers,  £7  28.  6d.  to  £15  158. 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  458.  to  £9  12s.  the  dozen  pair. 
Cases  from  Ss 

Fish  Eaters — Knives,  from  458.  to  968.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from 
£4  4s.  to  £8  Ss.  6d.  the  dozen  pairs.  Cases  from  Ss.  and  158.  Fish  Carvers, 
in  cases,  from  ISs.  to  84s.  the  pair. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Oeneral  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Il.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Sliow  Rooms,  post  free. — 89  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1  A,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newnian-street ;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
thenr.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  fibres,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  Oeneral  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  OENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

# 

CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  **  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  G.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

DINNEFOED’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 

rpHE  HIGH  PRICE  of  MEAT.— Great  economy  effected 
JL  by  using  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.-  None  genuine  without  Baron  Liebig’s,  the  inventor  s, 
signature.  Beware  of  all  imitation  extract. 
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APRIL  12,  18-7a 


THE  EXAMINE! 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

-A.  3sr  XT 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day.ndth  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISnBD  1852. 

BAitKBRs:  LoKDOir  AND  Wbatminsteb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


BEEAKFABT. 

»  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  lowfi 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  anil 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  tlie  line 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Fpps  hsR 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  dc-licatelv 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  mm™ 
heavy  doctors’  bills.”— Civil  Service  Gazette.  ^ 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists 
London.  ^ 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  CacAoine,  a  thin 
refreshing  evening  beverage.  ’ 


yOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO 'S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  Is  greatly  sune- 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per 


Nothing  impossible.- 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  ase 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid’ 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  S  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


DE  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Adtich  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  .you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
I’rmcess  of  Wales,  &c., 

ANaEL-PASSAOE,  93  UpPER  TuAMES-StBIET, 
London. 


DR  ROBERTSS 
POOE  MAN'S  FEIEND! 

S  confidently  recommended  to  the 


From  Lord  Francis  Contnoram,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  lltb,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Cblorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Ph^-sicians  that  be  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CIILORODVNE. — See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  31, 1861. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Prownb  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  28.  9d.,  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE ’’  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 


_L  Public  as  an  unfailing  remedy  for  WOUNDS 
of  every  description,  Bums,  Scalds,  Chilblains, 
Scorbutic  Eruptions,  Sore  and  Inflamed  Eyes,  &c. 
Sold  in  Pots,  Is.  IJd.,  28.^  9d.,  I  Is.,  and  228.  each. 

ALSO  nra 

PILULE.  ANTISCROPHULiE, 

OR  ALTERATIVE  PILLS, 

Confirmed  by  Sixty  Years  experience  to  be  one 
of  tlie  best  alterative  Medicin^8  ever  offered  to 
the  l*ublic.  They  form  a  mild  and  superior  Family 
Aperient,  that  may  be  taken  at  all  times,  without 
confinement  or  change  of  diet.  Sold  in  Boxes, 
Is.  lid.,  28.  yd.,  48.  6(L,  lls.,  and  228.  each. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  BEACH 
and  BARNICOTT,  Bridport;  by  the  London 
Houses ;  and  Retail  by  all  respectable  3Iedicine 
V  endors. 


PIANOS 

FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 


Bog  to  call  attention  to  their  IRON 
COTTAGE  PIANOS,  celebrated 
for  their  power  and  beauty.  Tliese 
Pianos  are  unsurpassed  in  elegance 
of  design  and  brilliancy  of  tone,  are 
unequalled  lor  the  excellence  of 
tlieir  constmetion,  and  for  the 
musical  eflect  which  they  produce. 
The  manufacturers  pay  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  peculiarities  of  various 
climates,  and  construct  their  instru¬ 
ments  accordingly.  Persons  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  India  and  the  Colonies 
are  specially  invited  to  inspect  these 
I’ianos.  Alanufactury,  Berlin. 


BERNERS-STREET,  W, 


8  MEDAI.S  AWARDED. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PKJSTORIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dore  Gallery,  85  New  Bond  street.  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 
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TTOLTAIRE’S  philosophical  dictionary  in 

V  ENGLISH.  2  vols.,  containing  nearly  1,300  pages,  88. 
MIRABAUD’S  ‘  The  System  of  Nature,  or  the  Laws  of  the  Moral  ahd 
Physical  World.’  28.,  or  In  cloth,  28.  6d. 
elements  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  an  M.D.  Upwards  of 
600  pages.  Tenth  Edition,  price  28.  6d. ;  cloth,  38. 
logic  and  UTILITY ;  the  Tests  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  and  of 
Right  and  Wrong.  136page8,  price  6d. 

ROBERT  OWEN  ;  His  Life  and  His  Philosophy.  By  W.  L.  SAR- 
GANT.  Published  at  lOs.  6d.,  reduced  to  28.  Cd. 

SIR  WM.  DRUMMOND’S  CEDIPUS  JUDAICUS.  16  Plates. 

New  Edition,  8tt.  Only  250  were  printed. 
the  rights  of  MAN.  By  Thos.  Painb — includes  Ms  Trial  for 
^  Writing  it.  Is.  ‘  Ageof  Reason  and  Miscellaneous.’  28. ;  in  cloth,  Ss. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holbom. 

Deafness  ;  its  Various  Causes,  and  their  successful 
removal  by  Electrolysis.  With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear, 
and  a  Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method  of  Treatment.  By 
H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster-row ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

17^  LECTHO- SURGERY,  and  its  advantages  over  ordinary 
li  Surgical  Operations  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours,  Hydroceles, 
ard  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D, 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 

Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth.  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentimce  that  can  be  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 
Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair, .38.  6d.,78.,  lOs.  6d. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  21s.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Row  land’s  ”  Articles. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  L  AZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  L  AZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  Elizabeth  Lazenby. 

GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma), 

■  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts 
in  each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Mouth,  and  isenabled, 
being  the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally 
paid  for  the  most  inferior.  Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas. — At  Home 
daily,  and  every  information  free,  at  57  Great  Russell-strect,  opposite  the 
British  Museum-  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE. — “  In  a  new  book. called  ‘Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott 
Stock,  Paternoster-row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless 
Dentistry,  as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  II.  JONES,  D.D.S.”— I’ress. 


MR  DIXON'S  NEW  WORK. 


Now  ready,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  demy  8vo,  price  SOs., 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE  of 

ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLKYN.  ByW.  HJIPWORTU  DIXON. 

“  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special 
powers  and  flnest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been 
at  especial  pains  to  justify  his  reputation — to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the 
learned,  and  also  to  extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive 
style  and  interesting  narrative  more  highly  than  laborious  research  and 
philosophic  insight.’ —Morning  Post. 

“  Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  con¬ 
scientious  investigation.  ” — Standard. 

“  A  brilliant  instalment  towards  a  complete  history.  If  Mr  Dixon  accom¬ 
plishes  his  task  with  tlie  pains  and  industry  which  mark  every  page  of  the 
volumes  now  before  us,  tiie  public  will  acicnowledge  bis  ‘  Queens  ’  as  the 
most  successful  of  all  his  labours.” — Notes  and  Queries. 


HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlhorough-street. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MAT.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author  of  *  Chronicles  of 

Carlingford,’  *  Salem  Chapel,’  &e.  3  vols. 

WILD  OEORGIE.  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author  of 

‘  LIL,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  The  interest  of  this  story  never  flags.  The  characters  are  drawn  with 
life-like  vigour.”— Court  Journal. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Ursula’* 

Love  Story,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  ‘  Beautiful  Edith  ’  is  a  pretty  love  story— well  written  and  good  In  tone.” 
— Athenaeum.  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.  The  character  of 
the  heroine  is  very  charming.”— John  Bull. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  3  vols. 

”  The  author  may  be  congratulated  on  the  power  and  talent  displayed  in 
this  story.  It  is  full  of  well-sustained  interest.” — Morning  Post. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 

of  ‘ Grandmother’s  Money,’ &c.  Second  Edition.  3  vols. 

**  The  best  novel  that  Mr  Robinson  has  written.  It  Is  a  work  of  very 
considerable  merit.  The  story  is  exceedingly  interesting.”- Examiner. 

PARTED  LIVES.  By  Mrs  Spender.  3  vols. 

‘‘A  really  admirable  book.” — John  Bull. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street. 

WORKS  BY  JOSEPH  PAYNE, 

Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Royal  College  of  « 
l*receptor8. 


STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Specimens  of  the 

Language  in  its  various  stages  :  with  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical. 
Post  8vo,  in  new  and  elegant  cloth  binding,  price  Ss.  (Postage  6d.) 

”  Admirably  accomplishes  the  object  aimed  at  by  its  Editor,  which  is  to 
furnish,  in  the  form  of  specimens,  a  continuous  and  systematic  view  of  the 
development  of  the  English  language.  It  is  a  rare  oollection  of  literary 
gems,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  useful  manual.” — Scotsman. 

”  An  unique  attempt,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  give  specimens  of  the 
English  language  from  the  period  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest  down 
to  ouite  moderu  times.  The  design,  which  we  think  a  good  one,  has  been 
well  executed.”— John  Bull 


'  I ' 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

fT^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  effective 
X  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  boNPels ; 
or,  where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstructions, 
the  distressiu!:;  headache  su  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression  of 
spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallow- 
ness  of  the  skin,  and  give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  28.  9d- 
per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science 
X  of  modern  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the 
nrst  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout 
Was  considered  a  romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every 
rank  of  life,  that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
uiscoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  lills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use, 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  lAd.  and  28.  9d. 
per  box. 

XTOLLO WAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. —Old  Sores, 

iinJh  Ulcers,  Ac.— The  readiness  with  which  Holloway’s 

obstructions  of  the  circulation  in  the  vessels  and 
*heir  irresistible  influence  In  healing  old  sores,  bad 
rniir,H4  ’  Indolent  ulcers.  To  ensure  the  desired  effect,  the  skin  sur- 
should  be  fomented,-  dried,  and  immediately  well 
Strer^h^«  ii*^®  ^‘ot^enL  This  will  give  purity  to  the  foul  blood  and 
of  all  j  weakened  nerves,  the  only  conditions  necessary  for  the  cure 

ioonpr  ulcerations,  which  render  life  almost  intolerable.  No 

nroccM  “  Ointment’s  protective  power  exerted  than  the  destructive 
aDi^p  constructive  business  begins.  New  healthy  growths 

appear  to  fill  up  the  lately  painful  excavated  pit  /  a 


Uniform  with  the  above, 

STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  POETRY:  with  short  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches,  and  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,  intended  as 
a  Text-Book  for  the  Higher  Classes  of  Schools.  Sixth  edition,  revised. 
Post  8vo,  in  new  and  elegant  clotli  binding,  price  58.  (Pottage  5d). 

”  A  selection  both  extensive  and  varied,  including  many  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  English  poetry.”— Eclectic  Review. 


SELECT  POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN,  with  brief  Explana¬ 
tory  Notes,  arranged  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  Sixteenth 
Edition,  with  tine  Steel  Frontispiece.  I8mo,  cloth,  28.  6d.  (Postage  3d  ) 

‘‘  Compiled  to  assist  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  pure  and  just  taste,  by 
interesting  the  mind,  at  an  early  age,  in  poetry  of  a  superior  order — high- 
toned,  beautiful,  simple,  but  not  childish.’ —Author’s  Preface. 

London :  LOCK W OOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationers’-hall-court,  E.C, 

Just  published,  price  Five  Shillings, 

A  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  of 

1QNSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :  Poems.  By  J.  S.  Maccrom. 

London:  E.  T.  WHITFIELD,  178  Strand, 

M.  DE  TOCQUEYILLE’S  LAST  WORK. 

New  Edition,  with  additional  Chapters,  8ro,  14i., 

rpHE  STATE  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE  BEFORE  the 

X  REVOLUTION,  1789,  and  on  the  Causes  which  to  tlyt  J veni. 
By  ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE,  Member  of  the  French  Acaaeroy 
Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  D.C.L. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 
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ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 


NEW  WORKS 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXX. 

April.  [On  Saturdaj  next, 

coimnrs: 

1.  Trade  Rontee  to  Western  Chinn. 

S.  Meory  on  Sleep  and  Dreams. 

.1.  CooIm’s  Life  of  General  Lee. 

4.  Drunkenness,  Abstinence,  and  Restraint. 

5.  Samarow's  For  Sceptre  and  Crown. 

6.  Consumption  and  Cost  of  Coal. 

7.  Darwin  on  Expression. 

8.  Religious  Morement  in  Qermanj. 

0.  The  Claims  of  Whig  Government. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  By 

A.  HAYWARD,  Q.C.  A  New  Series,  containing  Maria  Edgeworth, 
George  Canning,  Marshal  Saxe,  Alexander  Dumas,  Edward  Living* 
ston,  Richard  111.,  Marie  Antoinette.  Sir  Heniy  Holland,  Lady 
Palmerston,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Dalling  and  Bulwer,  Ac.  Second 
Edition.  8  vols.,  8vo,  price  28s. 

*'  The  two  best  volumes  of  light  reading  that  have  appeared  this  year.*  — 
Spectator. 

MEMOIR  of  ADMIRAL  CODRINGTON;  with  Sclec- 

tlons  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  daughter.  Lady 
BOURCHIKR.  .With  Two  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  2  vols., 
8vo,  price  3ds. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.  Edited 

by  l*rofessor  BKUIIN8,  Leipsic.  Translated  by  Jane  and  Caroline 
Lassell.  2  vola,  8vo,  with  Inree  Portraits,  price  36e. 

SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN;  a 

Record  of  Naval  Experiences.  By  Capt.  COLOMB,  R.N.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  Ac.  8vo,  price  318. 

The  CRUISE  of  H.M.S.  CURACOA  amonfr  the  SOUTH 

SEA  ISLANDSln  1866.  By  JULIUS  BRKNCHLEY,  M  A.,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Map,  numerous  Coloured  Plates,  and  many  other  Illustrations. 
Imperial  8vo,  price  42i.  [On  the  26th  instant. 

CYLLENE  ;  or,  the  Fall  of  Paganism  :  a  Classical  Tale. 

By  HENRY  8NEYD,  M. A.,  University  College,  Oxford.  2  vols., 
poet  8V0,  price  Us. 

UNTRODDEN  PEAKS  and  UNFREQUENTED 

VALLEYS:  a  Midsummer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By 
AM  ELI  A  B.  EDWARDS.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Designs  by  the  Author,  engraved  on  Wood  by  £.  Whymper. 
Medium  8vo.  [Early  in  May. 

The  SIXTH  ORIENTAL  MONARCHY;  or,  the 

Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.  By  G.  RAWLIN* 
SON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
With  Maps  and  lUustrationa.  8vo,  price  168. 

GAUL  or  TEUTON  ?  Considerations  as  to  onr  Allies 

of  the  Future.  By  Lord  DUNSANY.  8vo,  with  Facsimile,  10s.  6d. 

The  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION  in  the  WEST  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Reign  of  Tiberius 
to  the  End  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  By  EARL  RUtoELL,  K.G., 
8vo,  10s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  of  JESUS 

CHRIST,  from  the  Death  of  St  John  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second 
Century.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  MOSSMAN,  B.A.  8vo,  price  ICe. 

TERRA  INCOGNITA  ;  or,  the  Convents  of  the 

United  Kingdom.  By  JOHN  NICHOLAS  MURPHY,  Author  of 
'Ireland,  Industrial,  I'olitioal,  and  Social.'  1  vol.,  8vo,  price  18e. 

[In  April. 

The  GOSPEL  HISTORY  and  DOCTRINAL 

TEACHING  CRITICALLY  EXABIINED.  By  the  Author  of 
'Mankind,  their  Origin  and  Destiny.*  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the 

Moabite  Stone;  with  Appendicea,  containing— I.  The  Klohistic 
Narrative;  II.  The  Original  Story  of  the  Exodus;  III.  The  l*re* 
Christian  Cross.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Natal.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

BISHOP  COLENSO’S  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 

of  the  SPEAKER’S  BIBLE  COMMENTARY.  Part  V.— The  Book 
of  Deuteronomy.  8vo,  price  6s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  ANIMAL  MECHANICS.  By  the 

Rev.  SAMUEL  HAUGHTON,  F.R.S.,  M.D.  Dubl.,  D.C.L.  Oxon, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.*  With  111  Figures  on  Wood. 
8vo,  price  21s. 

HELMHOLTZ*  POPULAR  LECTURES  on  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC  SUBJKtrrS,  translated  by  K.  ATKINSON,  F.C.S.,  Professor 
of  Experimental  Science,  Staff  College.  Wifh  a  Preface  by  Profe-ssor 
Tyndall,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo,  price  128.  6d. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD;  Aspects  of  Man  and 

Nature  in  the  Eouatorial  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr  GEORGE 
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